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A PROTECTORY FOR PRODIGAL SONS. 


St. PAUL, in his Second Epistle to Timothy (iii. 2, 3, and 
4), mentions filial disobedience and its usual concomitant sins as 
part of the signs of the “dangerous times” “to come on” in 
“the last days.” 

“ Men shall be lovers of themselves, covetous, haughty, proud, blasphe- 
mers, disobedient to parents, ungrateful, wicked, 

“ Without affection, without peace, slanderers, incontinent, unmerciful, 
without kindness. .. .” 


The force of parental authority in France has become greatly 


" impaired from what it was in former times, and, as might be ex- 
| pected, to the serious detriment of family union, social harmony, 


and the general public welfare. One of its alarming features has 


» been the steadily increasing number of instances of rebellious or 


wayward fils de famille, by which term those sons are meant 


ig whose parents hold a good social position and are blessed with 
' Means to educate and comfortably provide for them. The 


Causes in France of this particular evil and of its spread have 
been such as might be expected, and as can be observed in other 
countries, especially in our own. They are clearly explained in 


: pamphlets from which I have derived the information I am about 


to give about the establishment of the Maison Paternelle and its 


| Subsequent success.* There has been an unwholesome expan- 
sion of ideas of liberty and personal independence in the minds 


* They are mentioned in a foot-note to page 169 of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD for November, 


_ 1885, under the heading of ‘‘ A French Reformatory.” 


Copyright. Rev. I, T. Hecker, 1885, 
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of young men, leading them to great earnestness and tenacity in 
claiming what they conceive to be their rights, while forgetful of 
correlative duties. Another fruitful cause has been the weakness 
of those parents whose sons, having been always allowed in 
childhood and boyhood to have their own way in almost every. 
thing, cannot be brought to understand, when they are grown, 
that they are under any obligation to regard parental counsels 
and to obey parental authority, and become, therefore, unman- 
ageable. The widowed mothers of sons who are to come into an 
estate when they attain their majority are often lacking in the 
force of character and determination needed to bring them up 
properly and control them. The expectant heir is tempted to 
discount the future and spend the proceeds very much like the 
prodigal son of the parable, and is not very patient of maternal 
remonstrance. An instance is related of one of these young fel- 
lows, who, when reproached for having aggravated his disobe- 
dience by most outrageous behavior to his mother, gave as an 
excuse, “‘ I do not see that I am to blame; I was told by my com- 
panions that it was beneath the dignity of a man to obey a 
woman.” Parental authority, for obvious reasons, is also usually 
feebly enforced with their sons by widows who marry again. 
The stepfather is naturally loath to exercise it, and the mother, 
deprived of his earnest co-operation, and feeling that her mater- 
nal prestige has become more or less impaired, has not courage 
and fortitude, when the occasion calls for it, to do her entire duty 
in the matter. Finally, a potent cause besides those just ex- 
plained, which in France has led many young men of good social 
position to turn out badly, has been either a neglect of duty on the 
part of parents or their bad example. Many are quite careless 
about training their sons properly and religiously, and instilling 
good principles into them, and are consequently without any 
controlling influence when the time comes for its needed exercise. 
The father is devoted to his business and to getting along in the 
world, and is fond of his club; the mother has her visiting circle 
and “what is going on in society” to look after, and both have 
“really so little time” to devote to the training of their children. 
Other parents, intent on enjoying the pleasures of this world and 
getting out of this life as much of them as they can, point out 
to their sons a course which the latter are not slow to follow as 
soon as they are old enough. Some parents think to mend mat- 
-ters by sending their sons to boarding-school, but find that their 
scions are just as unwilling to obey rules and be submissive to 
authority there as at home. Expulsion from a collége or grammar- 
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school is a very serious matter in France, and puts great obsta- 
cles in a young man’s career, and particularly if a professional 
one be intended for him. One of these young scapegraces, when 
warned by the principal of his cod/ége that if he incurred expul- 
sion from it he never could be admitted into any other, replied : 
“So much the better ; there will then be no end to my vacations.” 
Another youngster of like stamp tried twice to set fire to the 
school to which he had been sent, hoping, as he said, “ that since 
he would not be allowed to leave the school he would make the 
school leave him.” Nor has the remedy of sending sons away 
to travel in foreign parts, when their families can afford the ex- 
pense, or of getting them into the French army or navy, proved 
often efficacious. In the first-mentioned case the young men 
usually return from abroad not only unimproved, but sometimes 
even worse than before. If, after having been compelled to enter 
without vocation and as a punishment, they manage to stick in 
either service, the tendency to dissipated habits is likely to be 
made worse by garrison life and its surroundings. 

The French civil code has provided one last and forlorn 
means for parents afflicted from the cause just described. There, 
asin the State of New York, a parent can apply to a judge for 
an order to have an unmanageable son committed to a house of 
correction for a term, mentioned in the judicial sentence—in the 
case of boys under fifteen not to exceed one month. But the ex- 
pectation of any good results from an appeal to the law is so 
very uncertain, and the risk of making matters worse so very 
great, that parents in France, particularly those in good circum- 
stances, dread having recourse to it. 

In 1854, after the Colonie Agricole* had been many years in 
successful operation, the unhappy father of a son with whom he 
could do nothing, and was at a loss what to try, said to M. de 
Metz: “ You have established so fine an institution to reclaim 
from vice the outcast children of the poor, why do you not start 
something to reclaim the wayward sons of the rich?” This ap- 
peal, and a thorough understanding of the great and wide-spread 
need to which it referred, led M. de Metz, in February, 1855, to 
begin at Mettray his Maison Paternelle, or school of repression for 
boys of the wealthier classes of society. The subjects that were 
to be dealt with in this new sanitarium would evidently need a 
mode of treatment very different from that followed with the poor 
waifs in the Colonie Agricole. The former had become perverse, 
though blessed with all the advantages of which the latter had 


* Described in THE CATHOLIC WORLD for November, 1885. 
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been always deprived. Family surroundings, the comforts of 
affluence, parental care, school facilities, a sense of personal 
dignity—all these they had in abundance. But personal dignity 
had in their case become turned into pride and insubordination; 
maternal love they had unfeelingly trifled with ; in a word, they 
had become perverse through abundance, just as their outcast 
counterparts had through destitution. 

The building is near to the Reformatory, but entirely separate 
from it. It is a spacious structure, built of the fine white stone 
of Touraine, with two wings, and the way to it is through a spa- 
cious avenue lined with fine trees. The arch of the main en. 
trance is crowned with an escutcheon containing the well-known 
emblem of Hope and surmounted by across. Above the door is 
a statue of the Good Shepherd carrying the stray sheep on his 
shoulders. Within are the cells of the young men under treat- 
ment, the main feature of which is solitary confinement. The in- 
mates never see one another; their names remain a secret be- 
tween the superintendent and their respective families. They 
are known by a given name; and the case has happened of two 
brothers having been in the house at the same time, and neither 
knowing of it until long afterwards. The solitude of the cell, in- 
tended to arouse reflection, a sense of misconduct, and a craving 
for occupation of some kind, is broken only by the visits of the 
preceptor, the chaplain, and the superintendent. The practice of 
steady, regular labor is greatly relied upon for its moralizing 
effects. The preceptor (one being specially assigned to each of- 
fender) takes charge of his pupil’s studies and makes him prepare 
recitations and tasks. Under an assumed name his productions 
are allowed to compete for excellence with those of the regular 
students of the college at Tours, and thus a spirit of emulation is 
aroused. The system followed in the institution admits of the ap- 
plication of great rigor or great kindness and leniency, according 
as the case calls for either. As soon as the boy gives evidence 
of good-will, docility, and good behavior, he is rewarded accord- 
ingly, and is transferred from the cell with only bare walls and 
a gloomy aspect toa more cheerful one, in which, if the preceptor 
be well pleased with him, he is allowed to have pictures hung on 
the walls, and to have flowers and singing birds to cheer him in 
his solitude, and he is permitted to work at gardening in a plot of 
ground set aside for that purpose. If his preceptor is particularly 
well satisfied with him he is indulged, according to his tastes, in 
lessons in fencing, riding, gymnastics, music, drawing, and military 
drill. His preceptor takes him out to walk in the beautiful sur- 
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rounding country, with a view that, by seeing the magnificent 
sights of nature, he may be reminded of, and brought to reflect on, 
the infinite power and wisdom which created them. The oppor- 
tunity is then improved to call his attention to the peasant men 
and women hard at work in the fields, who barely earn a living, 
and are nevertheless cheerful and apparently contented, and, after 
the day’s toil, sing as they wend their way home. He is also 
taken to see the young colonists on the outlying farms of the 
Colonie Agricole, hard at work under a broiling sun, garnering in 
the crops, and when noon comes enjoying contentedly their plain 
repast of bread and a little curdled milk. He sees them cheerful 
and affectionate with their head men, to whom they yield a will- 
ing and ready obedience. At other times he visits peasants in 
their cots, and has opportunity to realize the daily privations 
they have to endure ; how they have to strive to make both ends 
meet and to keep their homes neat and in order. The crucifix 
on the wall, with its bit of boxwood above, is pointed out to him 
as evidence of their faith and hope. Occasionally he is taken to 
visit the abodes of the poor unable to work from sickness or old 
age; he is reminded to contrast their suffering condition, borne 
with resignation, with the comfort and plenty which has been his 
lot and for which he has been ungrateful, and if he appear com- 
passionate he is provided with a little money to give in alms. 
Finally, when the boy’s behavior has become exceptionally good, 
so as to give prospects of his being soon fit to return home, he 
is invited to dine with the superintendent. Parents are kept 
regularly advised, by reports sent to them, of their sons’ improve- 
ment. 

The principal moralizing forces on which M. de Metz’s sys- 
tem relies for success are thus shown to be constant, arduous 
employment, which is required to be performed with spirit and 
contentedly ; hardships and privations which must be endured 
without grumbling or any evidence of bitter feeling ; and, per con- 
tra,on the part of the authority enforcing these requirements, 
the manifestation of an untiring devotedness.. It is rare to find 
a boy under treatment so perverted as to persevere in evil re- 
gardléss of the intelligent and affectionate care which he sees be- 
stowed on him, having plainly for its object to restore in his 
family that harmony which he has disturbed, and to replace him 
in a position conducive to his future welfare. 

The treatment and its resulting cure usually takes two 
months. In cases where the superintendent has doubts that the 
subject has been entirely healed, he places him for a month with 
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one of the priests having charge of parishes in the neighborhood 
of Mettray, who, being a well-informed and charitable man, con- 
versant with the practice of the house which the boy has just left, 
continues the treatment, but in a different manner, and involving 
only a partial restraint of his liberty. When an inmate is about 
to leave the institution and return to the home of comfortable 
affluence from which he came, he is notified that his discharge is 
temporary only, and conditional upon his not relapsing into the 
bad conduct which led to his confinement, and he is shown the 
cells set apart for the reception of those brought a second time. 
The superintendent expresses to him a confident hope that the 
notification thus made wiil amount in his case to no more than a 
mere formality, with which, in compliance with the regulations, 
he has to go through. 

It will be readily imagined that much of the success which 
has attended M. de Metz’s labors in establishing this institution, 
which has supplied so great a need in France, is due to his high 
intelligence, his varied and abundant experience, his excellent 
judgment, and his dignified, impressive manner, which almost al- 
ways proved irresistible with young men. 

His usual practice, before admitting a boy into the Maison 
Paternelle, was to try first what could be done by kind but firm 
remonstrance and admonition. If the delinquent lived too far 
away from Paris or Tours to be seen personally, M. de Metz, 
after having carefully ascertained the facts in his case, addressed 
him a letter couched in terms similar to the following: “I am 
pained to learn that you are a serious cause of displeasure to 
your family, and that all the parental exhortations made you up 
to this time have been in vain. The day of severity is at hand; 
you are about to be deprived of your liberty, and thereby given 
opportunity to reflect in solitude, and in the light of your con- 
science, on the fatal consequences to you of disregard of your 
filial duties. It is my desire to be a mediator between your 
family and you, and I have asked in your behalf for a respite of. 
punishment. Turn the delay to good account by imploring 
your parents to forgive your past bad conduct, the disgrace of 
which so far rests on yourself only, but which may hereafter 
attach a stigma to a name the honor of which should be main- 
tained, not impaired, by you. From and after the reception of 
this letter set yourself to acquiring habits of industry ; be respect- 
ful and submissive with your parents; revive in your heart those 
religious sentiments which made your childhood happy and 
which you have been so quick to forget; and, above all, show 
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your gratitude to God, who has inspired me with the thought of 
attempting to save you from the punishment which now awaits 
your bad conduct. 

“Tf, heedless of this fatherly warning, you persist in the sad 
course upon which you have entered, do not blame me for the 
_rigorous treatment which you will have rendered necessary, and 
the infliction of which I did all I could to avoid for you. There 
is yet time ; afford me the joy of having successfully co-operated 
in bringing you back to the path of duty and restored in your 
‘family a condition of happiness which you should never have 
disturbed.” 

By strong admonitions in the kind tone of the above, deliver- 
ed either personally, when possible, or by letter, M. de Metz has 
often obtained a successful result. Nor did he confine himself to 
a single communication, if he judged that more would effect the 
purpose. M. Bertin relates a very interesting case, of which he 
had personal knowledge, in which M. de Metz prevailed. A 
friend of the former came one day to him, and with tears in his 
eyes told him that the conduct of his eldest son was the cause of 
the most cruel pain to himself and wife and to their aged parents. 
The young man claimed that he was old enough to direct his 
own conduct, and that he did not intend to be preached to by 
anybody. He was arrogant, frequently disrespectful, to his 
mother and to his grandparents ; the entreaties and threats of his 
father had no effect on him. Every means had been tried in 
vain. M. Bertin gave his friend a letter of introduction to M. 
de Metz, who, after having carefully ascertained by inquiry the 
young man’s antecedents and disposition, sent for him, and, in an 
interview alone with him in his office, thus addressed him : 

“You have entered upon a bad course, in which if you per- 
sist the certain result will be bitter grief for your parents, and for 
yourself a wretched and dishonored existence, because there can 
be no happiness for the man who ignores the duties which have 
been made obligatory by laws and morals in all countries and in 
every age. 

“You take a pride in doing wrong, and, in the contest which 
you have begun with your family, have made it a point of honor 
that your ungodly efforts shall come out triumphant ; the anguish 
and tears of your parents are a cause of rejoicing to you. 

“I conceive it my duty to tell you that by a long experience 
in life, and through an ardent desire to contend with the genius 
of evil for the recovery of those who have been led away by 
him, I have become a physician for young men afflicted with 
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moral disorders. I prefer to use anodyne remedies; but when 
they prove insufficient I have recourse to a heroic treatment. 
You are one of these diseased subjects whom I ought to and 
will heal; I trust that, after I have assured you that you cannot 
avoid the necessity of leading a different life, you will not fail to 





understand that my fatherly advice is prompted solely by the ~ 


desire of serving your best and highest interests. 
“T wish you, moreover, to know that on one of my hands I 
wear a velvet glove, and on the other an iron gauntlet. To-day 


I offer you the former, and shall continue to do so for eight days; ° 


if you allow these to pass without availing yourself of it, you 
shall te made to feel the pressure of my iron grasp.” 

The young man withdrew and joined his father and mother, 
who had remained in an adjoining room. He did not unbosom 
himself in the least to them, but remained cast down and taciturn 
the entire evening. The following morning he came into his 
father’s office and said to him: “I have found a man who is 
stronger than I, and I will strike my flag.” There was no evi- 
dence, in the manner this determination was announced, of the 
working of a tender and affectionate nature; the rebellious con- 
test was, indeed, brought to an end and calmness restored in the 
family, but the respect and submission which followed were not 
accompanied by those outpourings of the heart so highly priz- 
ed by parents. 

But the young man who would not, or could not, avoid the 
alternative of being sent to the house, was visited, very soon after 
having been immured in his cell, by M. de Metz, who talked to 
him usually in this wise: “ Do not fail to understand that you 
have been sent here to be morally cured; pray do your best to 
bring this about as quickly and with as little difficulty as pos- 
sible, and I shall be the one to thank you for it. Your godfather 
became sponsor for you to God; I have become sponsor for you 
to your family. Do not attempt to fight it out with me. It 
would be sheer madness to fight an enemy much stronger than 
yourself; it would be foolish ingratitude to fight a friend who 
desires and is seeking after your good.” 

M. de Metz has sometimes had experience of repentance on 
the part of the self-accusing parents of boys placed under his 
charge. A touching instance is that of a mother who thus wrote 
to him: “I see clearly that all the trouble has been brought 
about by my fond weakness, and that I really deserve to be 
locked up in a cell next to that of my son. Pray come to my aid 
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to enable me to recover a parental authority received in trust 
from divine Providence, and for which I have not known how 
to secure respect.” 

M. de Metz’s solicitude and labors for the reform of the 
inmates of the Maison Paternelle were not brought to an end by 
their departure from it. He corresponded with his ex-pupil and 
his parents, and if the former showed that he was persevering in 
good he received affectionate letters of encouragement; in the 
contrary event he was reminded that a violation of his promise 
by a return to evil courses would cause him to be brought back 
to Mettray and confined in the gloomier cells called ce//ules de 
réintégration. But M. de Metz never had recourse to this sad 
alternative without first having an interview with his ex-pupil 
and giving him a chance to promptly make new promises and 
j reasonable time to show how they were kept, and if they turned 
out in a failure an officer of the institution was sent for the 
relapsing offender. 

When M. Duruy was Minister of Public Instruction he came 
] to Mettray and specially examined the Colonie Agricole and the 
Maison Paternelle. After having fully accomplished the object 
of his visit and talked with the young men in their cells, he ex- 
pressed to M. de Metz his surprise that, while going the rounds 
' of the schools and other educational establishments elsewhere, he 
had heard no end of complaints either against the management or 
the teachers, and, on the contrary, nothing but expressions of 
satisfaction from the incarcerated boys above mentioned, whom, 
in most cases, no school would keep. ‘“ The explanation which 
your excellency desires,” replied M. de Metz, “is probably this: 
This house is really a paternal one for the young men confined 
in it, and we do our best to make them feel it.” 

During a period of nineteen years, from the time it was opened 
up to January, 1874, the Maison Paternelle has had sent to it 
1,132 young men, belonging to all the well-to-do classes of society. 
A little more than one-half were sons of land-owners and manu- 
facturers. Thirty came to Mettray during the two months imme- 
diately following M. de Metz’s decease. The sad fact has been 
observed that the number annually admitted is steadily on the in- 
. crease. On this point the triennal report of 1880 is silent, but in 
that of 1883 it is stated that in 1882 there had been 208 applications 
for admission and 42 admissions, while in 1875 there had been 176 
applications and 54 admissions. This difference is accounted for 
from the fact that afflicted parents find obstacles in getting, and 
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are, besides, averse to apply for, the judicial decree which seems 
to be an obligatory condition of admission. What is more natural 
than that parents should be desirous to avoid for their sons the 
stigma of a commitment on record ina court of justice? How 
much they would prefer as complete privacy as possible! At 
the time that M. Bertin wrote his account one-fifth of the released 
inmates had relapsed into bad ways and had to be brought back 
to go through a second and more severe treatment, which in 
most cases proved ultimately successful. It is hardly conceivable 
that discharged patients of the moral sanitarium at Mettray should 
ever themselves apply, of their own accord, to be readmitted ; such 
has, nevertheless, been the fact, and M. Bertin states, from the 
latest report then before him, that there had been up to that time 
41 cases of young men readmitted on their own petition, and that 
four of them were then in the institution. Their object seems, in 
many cases, to have been to seek a spot endeared to them by 
appreciation of past benefits, where they could spend a few days in 
retreat, either to find quietude and peace and strengthen their 
good resolutions, or devote themselves to some work which could 
best be done in solitude and retirement. To satisfy these wants 
a few secluded small cottages have been provided, each having 
only three rooms on the ground-floor—viz., a bed-room, study, 
and a small bed-room for a nurse in case of sickness—with a 
flower-garden in front ; the whole enclosed by stone walls. 
There can be no doubt that licentious novels, feuz//etons, and 
plays, of which there has been a growing abundance in France for 
the past half-century, an abundance which unfortunately still con- 
tinues, have had their pernicious effects upon the youth of the 


day. A similar moral contagion, but lesser in degree, has been 


observed in our own country ; take, for instance, the cases of per- 
version among the children of the middle classes in consequence 
of reading dime-novels and like trash. 

The success which, under the blessing of divine Providence, 
followed upon M. de Metz’s labors was undoubtedly in some 
measure facilitated by that generous impulse, enthusiastic gra- 
titude, and admiration for devotedness which are observable, in 
greater or less degree, in the French character, and which cause 
it to be carried away by kind and generous treatment, and to 
respond to noble examples of charity and disinterestedness. 

The guasi religious unity existing in France was also undoubt- 
edly of great assistance to M. de Metz, as it would be to the fur- 
therance of any good work. I mean a unity hardly at all disturb- 
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ed by the dissension of many sects.* There are only two sects 
of any note in France, and they exert a very limited influence on 
public opinion, and their claims created no serious embarrass- 
ments in the management of affairs or in the discussion of plans, 
such as are observed in our own country. Moreover, the ties of 
family and relationship are highly considered and exert a strong 
influence in French society, in which there is a very sensitive 
regard and concern for whatever may affect or tarnish the family 
good name. This feeling was very strong in the past and has 
great force still. It has given rise to the usage of assembling 
consetls de famille, which are recognized by French law.t 

M. de Metz’s utterances were sometimes full of dry humor. 
A friend was once talking with him on the subject of the contrast 
between the insufficient care which some people of fashion give to 
bringing up their children and the interest they take in training 
horses and dogs. “I know,” said M. de Metz, “of a wealthy family 
where it is considered quite in order to give four thousand francs 
(eight hundred dollars) a year to a pigueur,t and only half the sum 
to the tutor in charge of the children. I admit,” he added, 
smiling, “that a good pigueur who thoroughly understands the 
handling of dogs is a man hard to find. But to know how to 
properly bring up children! ...” His abrupt silence at this 
point was more expressive than words. 

M. de Metz had formed the project in 1864 of founding another 
institution, very different in its purpose from the other two, in 
another locality, and to be named “La Colonie Libre.” It was 
to serve for the reception and training to habits of labor and 
steady industry of boys of the middle and artisan class, not 
vicious, but inclined to roving habits and to yield to temptation, 
and for whom life in a large city is full of peril. M. de Metz 
had conceived the idea that a few years spent in the country 
at farm-work, under special training, would be very efficacious to 


* According to the census of December, 1881, as given in the Statesman’s Manual for 1884, 
the religious denominations in France were as follows : 


Roman Catholics (78.50 per cent.).......0cceccecccccccscccccecees 29,201,703 
Protestants (Calvinists and Confession of Augsburg, the only two 

recognized by the laws of France, .o18 per cent.)...........+++ 692,800 

PELs 05 iisteu ebay as eob SEN ess SISGATON VEE SG penn ceb dads alot és 53,936 
Non -Professants, who decline to make any profession of religious 

OI sos went bes 00054 556d ¢ 040 seev bested eK vpbateeS bdelsb oces 7,684,906 

Se caan pale by gt TOPCO L ATLL OUTEEETT ISLE E LETC CT CET CRT 33,042 

BUMMES Lipbabs conser npans dead eppenieAke spacer asswcdure 37,066, 387 


+ The conseil de famille is an assemblage of the heads of a family and their prominent near 
telations for the purpose of deliberating and taking action on any matter of moment affecting 
any of its members, 

+ A whipper-in or huntsman. 
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build up such subjects physically and morally. As the reports of 
1880 and 1883 make no mention of any such establishment, it is to 
be presumed that he died before having opportunity to make a 
beginning of it. 

How is it with fils de famille in these United States, and parti- 
cularly in the city of New York? Do not many of them every 
year begin to go to the bad and become fit subjects for a Maison 
Paternelle, if we had one here? Is such an institution needed 
here? Would it be in accordance with the ideas and habits of 
the people, assuming that the required zeal and devotedness could 
be found to undertake its establishment ? 


















SONNET—TO ST. CECILIA. 










O PERFECT Lily! whose fair, fragile white 
Life’s glowing sunshine wooed, and wooed in vain, 
And all its tempests had no power to stain ; 

O fragrant Rose! bathed in a glow so bright, 

Thy life’s first glory, not its early blight, 

As they believed who, through death’s passing pain, 
Gave for a little loss a priceless gain, 

And Heaven’s first glimpse to thy enraptured sight— 
Thy very name awakens melody, 

And music’s tenderest praises seem to play 

Around thy distant, martyred memory, 

As fresh in this as thine ungrateful day. 

Sweet Saint, the symbol of meek constancy, 

Pray God we share in thy triumphal lay. 
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THE SLAUGHTER OF THE FIRST-BORN. 


Why must the public schools of this free land be so con- 
ducted that Catholics are forced to establish parochial schools ? 
Can sincere believers in Christianity be parties to this injustice? 
Can fair-minded men be parties to it? We say sincere believers, 


‘because as the pretended mother was discovered by her will- 


ingness to have the child put to death and divided, so it can only 
be a pretended Christian who will divide the child’s training for 
life and death between two divergent methods of instruction. 
And, we ask, what fair-minded citizen can demand that the public 
money shall be spent exclusively upon schools which Catholics 


“honestly believe rob the souls of their children of the Christian 


faith? If you say the public schools do no such thing, that Ca- 
tholic parents are mistaken, then, we ask, who has made you judge 
between these fathers and mothers and the souls of their chil- 
dren? Will you take the responsibility of affirming that on a 
question of the most vital importance to these parents, a ques- 
tion touching a religion to which you are a stranger, your opin- 
ion is right and that of the parents wrong? And will you please 
bear in mind that the practical result of the dispute is that the 
dollars and cents of a multitude of good citizens must be paid 
into the public treasury and spent for your side of the question 
and against their own? Do you think this is acting like a fair- 
minded man? Put yourself in the place of your Catholic neigh- 
bor: how would you like it? There is but one escape from this 
charge of injustice, and that is to affirm that the Catholic view 
of the school question is immoral. Maintain, if you please, that 
our convictions openly violate a fundamental principle of com- 
mgn Christian morality, afd you may force us to pay for the 
public schools. But if this preposterous claim be not set up you 
must admit that some accommodation should be come to; the 
principle of American liberty called freedom of conscience estops 
your further discussion. The objection of Catholics to the pre- 
sent public-school system is a matter of conscience. If you will 
say that a private school aided by a free state is an open viola- 
tion of public morality, on a par with polygamy or infanticide, 
please tell us how and in what particular, or concert measures 
with us to readjust in accordance with the American idea the 
mutual relations of the state, family, and churches in public educa- 
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tion. Prudent and wise men know how to adjust differences when 
they mean well. Meantime ponder the words of the bishops of 
the Province of New York in the late Provincial Council: “ Un. 
til such time as a sense of justice will force our fellow-citizens to 
admit the fairness of our claims, and realize the injustice of tax- 
ing us for schools to which we cannot conscientiously send our 
children, unless in cases of extreme necessity, we shall be obliged 
to build our own schools, even out of our scanty resources.” 

Is it a right use of political power to cram down the throats 
of an integral portion of the American people your views of 
education? Is it honest to make them help pay for schools 
which may be yours, indeed, but which can only be theirs by vio- 
lating their consciences? Is this a taste of American liberty of 
conscience ? 

How long will this driving of Catholic children into private 
and parochial schools go on? Will it continue till non-Catholic 
children shall be alone in the public schools, and every Catholic 
parish, however poor, shall have its own school? It looks as if 
the remnants of Christianity outside the church were doomed to 
be swept clean away by paganizing education. How long shall 
American citizens be made to suffer in patience from this bigo- 
try? 

In Europe men look to the state for favors; in America 
this is not the case. Catholic Americans ask no favors of the 
state. But we maintain that it is a disgrace and a shame that, of 
all places in the world, in this free country any large body of re- 
spectable citizens should be taxed for the support of schools 
which are so conducted that to send their children to them is to 
risk their religious perversion. We maintain that what bigots, 
with all their venom, were unable to do at the formation of our 
government the partisans of the public schools are now, whether 
consciously or otherwise, endeavoring surreptitiously to do by 
public secular education ; that is to say, the law of the land and 
the public taxes are made use of to force upon a portion of the 
community something which their deliberate convictions forbid 
them to use. 

The Catholic parent says, That school injures my child’s ulti- 
mate welfare ; you say, I disagree with you, and I have the power 
and I will put the taxes‘upon you. Is this fair play? Is this 
American? And now it has come to pass that it is not simply 
the state but the nation that is to be used against the Catholic 
conscience, since the enormous sums asked at Washington by 
scheming politicians for educational purposes are to be exclu- 
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sively used for secular schools. Having milked the udder of the 
state nearly dry, they would like to try their hands at that of the 
nation. 

Meantime we are more than persuaded that freedom and 
equal rights are (excepting this one blot) the primary ideas of 
Americans in their political conduct; and we are equally cer- 
tain that in accordance with freedom and equal rights Ame- 
ricans will meet this issue and decide it. The issue as seen by 
the Christian, whether Catholic or not, is stated in four words: 
Christianity against secular schools. That this is truly the issue 
has been growing clearer and clearer every day. Religious men 
of all denominations are beginning to perceive it. : They per- 
ceive that it is the public-school boards in their respective locali- 
ties that have become the judges of the worth or worthlessness 
of Christianity to the child. Thoughtful religious men and wo. 
men are finding out the reason why unbelief is spreading among 
the people. The main business of teaching this people what to 
believe and how to live and die is carried on by a system which 
shuts out from their view the God who created them and the 
end for which they were created. The reader will see evidence 
of this in the following words of an upright Protestant minister. 
They are printed in the Chicago Jnterior, one of the organs of 
Presbyterianism in the West. He is speaking of higher educa- 
tion, and incidentally of primary. The italics are our own: 


“We think it is not too much to say that the control of the higher 
education of the future is a question which intimately concerns both 
church and state. Garfield used to say that ‘man is the joint product of 
nature and nurture.’ This is a very pregnant statement, the general accu- 
racy of which no one will dispute. Perhaps we might safely go a step fur- 
ther and say that nature may prove stronger than nurture, or vice versa. 
If nature in the great majority of cases should prove stronger than nur- 
ture, it would be a bad thing for society ; for nature, according to our or- 
thodox views, ‘is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked.’ 
Hence it is apparent that no true virtue could be the outcome of an educa- 
tion that simply gave to nature an unbridled use of its power. But is not 
the welfare of states dependent upon the virtue rather than the intelli- 
gence of its citizens? The real question is, then, What shall be the char- 
acter and aim of the education, especially higher education, of the future ? 
If it be an education that shall merely develop power, and aim at that only, 
its character is determined by that fact. But if it seek to accomplish two 
main things—viz., power and control—then its characteris fixed according- 
ly. Now, we do not hesitate to say that the element of control in education ts of 
Sreater importance than that of power. In other words, I should infinitely 
prefer that my boy should have clear views upon the questions of right and 
wrong, and prefer the former, than that he should know a little more in a 
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general way about some of the sciences and speculative philosophy, but be indif- 
Serent to the Ten Commandments, Whether nurture or education shall prove 
stronger than nature depends mainly upon the emphasis placed upon the 
element of control. This brings us, then, to the original inquiry, Under 
what control shall the higher education of the future be placed? There 
are only three conceivable answers to this important question : 

“1. The state. But the state does not emphasize the element of con- 
trol in education. One of its leading aims seems to be to avoid this very 
thing. Hence our common schools, while excellent in many respects, are prac- 
tically godless, It ts becoming more and more exceptional that even a few 
werses of the Bible are hastily read in the morning. The Bible and prayer are 
virtually excluded from the school-rooms of the state. What is the result? 
You get power, but no control of that power. An atmosphere is developed 
which is hostile to piety, duty, morality. Of course nature is master of the 
situation, and nature is hostile to God. 

“ The above is largely true of our state universities. Where a better 
state of things prevails in them it can only be regarded asa temporary inci- 
dent of their life, and due to an accidental influence being exerted by some 
Christian denomination. But the point is, these exceptional and better 
features are really abnormal and cannot be depended on. 

“2, Private and irresponsible individuals may assume control of the 
higher education of the future. Ofcourse this will never be a very general 
condition of things. Yet how many private enterprises of this kind have 
sprung up in our country during the past two years! But the fact that in 
all such cases the prevailing motive is a mercenary one is a sufficient com- 
mentary. 

“3. The Christian church may control the higher education of the fu- 
ture. The question is, Does the church afford the only safe guarantee for 
efficient work in this line? Unquestionably it does. In the element of 
power the church will give as much of it as the state can. The best sci- 
ence and philosophy of the day is within the pale of the church. Educa- 
tion, in its broad and liberal sense, has had no better friend than the 
church in the past, nor is it likely to have in the future. But the church 
does not forget the important element of control in education. It jealous- 
ly guards the conscience and feeds it with proper food, so that it may not 
only live, but become strong enough to perform its true functions in the 
soul as its controlling power. In a word, the education of the church has 
prime reference to character, and the development of the strongest and 
best character it believes can be secured by the faithful education of man 
as a totality. It would not ignore any of the faculties of soul or body, es- 


pecially not the higher faculties of the soul. Of course the question of - 


ministerial supply in the future is intimately and vitally connected with 
the other question of the control of the higher education of the future. 
There are many leading minds who think that the new empire springing 
up rapidly in these parts is to be the battle-ground of the future in respect 
to this matter of control in education. Our Board of Aid for colleges and 
academies was not born a day too soon. If the church will be alive to its 
opportunities and duty, it can make this board an arm of mighty power in 


our land... Joun D. MCLEAN.” 


* Groton, D. T.” 
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In establishing in such magnificent proportions the present 
school system the generosity of the American people has been 
wonderful. It has been called forth by their love of knowledge— 
a noble trait. The same sentiment, set right, guided by the 
principles so honestly stated by Mr. McLean, would but stimu- 
late the same generosity and consecrate education to the noblest 
of all purposes. The number of schools and of teachers in all 
grades would but be increased and their character elevated, if 
the education of the child were conformed to the end for which 
the parent believed he was created. But so far the zeal for 
knowledge has been zeal without knowledge. Have our people 
sufficiently appreciated that there is no intellectual privilege 
equal to being taught by Jesus Christ ; that there is no doctrine 
that can compare with his; that there is no true teaching which 
does not lead to him and his truth? The American people have 
not denied this or doubted it. Their mistake was concerning the 
method of applying the teaching of Christ to the human mind. 
They thought that the faith of Jesus Christ could be well enough 
imparted by a method of instruction which dealt with things 
temporal and things eternal in sensu diviso; but in reality this 
life and the life to come are one. They have forgotten, too, that 
religious belief and practice are maintained among a people only 
with difficulty and by means of much systematic teaching, and 
that religious teaching at its very best is apt to be deafened by 
the clamor of the world in the hurly-burly of this busy age. 

Meantime secular statesmen have fallen into a grosser error. 
They have fancied that it is the business of the state to educate 
the people. This is a mistake. The problem of statesmen in 
this matter is really how the state shall aid the divinely-appoint- 
ed agencies of education. These are the authority of God in the 
family and the same authority in the church. To consult the 
rights, nay, the very scruples, of parents, to assist in a spirit of 
impartial justice the different religious societies among us in the 
work of education—such is the réle of the state as Americans 
understand it. Divine rights the state has, to be sure, but among 
them the training of children is certainly not to be found ; least 
of all training children to the grief of parents. In educational 
matters the American state has been running off from its provi- 
dential lines. 

No wonder, then, that religious Protestants are becoming 
antagonized by the public schools. We believe that the more 
thoughtful portion of every Christian denomination in this 
country would. favor an honest effort towards religious school- 
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ing. We believe that honest Protestants would be glad if the 
people’s children could be taught the religion of their parents at 
school. They have discovered that the school grievance is only 
Catholic because it is a religious grievance in the broadest sense. 
Catholics and Protestants are nearing each other in this contro- 
versy. Whatever aversion we may have to Protestant errors, 
we see but deeper error in the interference of a godless school- 
board between God and the child’s soul, and between the father 
(Protestant or otherwise) and his child. Sincere Catholics and 
honest Protestants in this country, as is the case in others, can 
have a platform of principles broad enough to stand together 
upon, and shortly, we think, will have it. And then let bigots 
and political schemers beware ! 

This propaganda of unreligious citizenship must be resisted. 
Resistance will not be confined to any one section of this people. 
A portion are taking their leisure, indeed, in coming to this 
point. But the slaughter of their first-born is persuading them 
of their duty. “For whereas they would not believe anything 
before by reason of the enchantments, then first upon the de- 
struction of their first-born they acknowledged the people to be 
of God” (Wisd. xviii. 13). If they will not admit that Catholics 
are the people of God, at any rate they will admit that we know 
what we are about on the school question. 

So great a principle and so true a cause will not long lack 
champions in the political arena. “The first of all gospels is 
this, that a lie cannot endure forever.” There is a class of minds 
whose ruling passion is love of being right. Another class there 
is whose ruling passion is love of peace and plenty. Woe to the 
state when the latter outweighs the former! Have we come to 
that already? Are you going to say that the love of being right 
is no longer the dominant trait of the American people? We 
do not believe it. And we are further persuaded that when 
sincere and intelligent religious men and women present their 
religious convictions as a political factor, then the school ques- 
tion will be fairly considered and quickly settled. Meantime we 
will raise our voices, and will not allow them to be stifled till we 
get our rights. 

A sincere member of any church is always respected. A 
man or woman fond of religious society, a regular attendant 
at religious services, a constant reader of Holy Scripture, 1s 
still the most honored member in an American community. If 
he be deemed of upright conscience his religious disposition 
makes him welcome in a worldly man’s home-circle, and such 
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traits are noted in favor of one who seeks a worldly man’s child 
in marriage. It will be twenty times the present power of 
agnosticism that will weaken the instinctive respect that men 
have for those who solve the great questions of the soul by living 
and dying for God and for eternity. Shall such men be ignored 
or have no weight when they organize to bring the school 
grievance to settlement? God forbid! If a man is known to 
buy and sell goods under the influence of the Christian religion, 
he is but the better trusted; shall he be only scoffed at if he pro- 
claims the same rule of conduct in the training of his children? ; 





JOOST VAN DEN VONDEL. 


“ A HISTORY of the lifetime of Joost van den Vondel,” says 
Mr. Edmund Gosse in his Studies in Northern Literature, “is a 
chronicle of the whole rise and decline of the literature of Hol- 
land.” Born in 1589, he was eight years old when the United 
Provinces, throwing off the yoke of Spain, proclaimed their Com- 
monwealth and insured at once the freedom and the prosperity 
ofthe Netherlands. Though the struggle continued for years, 
the victory was practically won, and even the assassination of the 
stadtholder failed signally to undo the work that he had done. 
As Holland rose rapidly in wealth and political importance she 
blossomed into a literature whose rich efflorescence was second 
only to the glory of the Elizabethan school in England. The 
great historian Hooft, the dramatists Brederod and Vondel, the 
lyrical poets Huyghens, Barlaeus, and Janssen Starter, formed a 
little group of rare talent whose lifelong labors raised their coun- 
try to an honorable distinction in the world of letters, as William 
the Silent, Maurice of Nassau, and Oldenbarneveldt raised her to 
a place among the nations. They died, leaving none to succeed 
to their titles; and Vondel, who had assisted at the birth of 
Dutch literature and nourished its vigorous growth, was des- 
tined in his old age to be the witness of its premature decline. 

Nothing could well be more homely than the early surround- 
ings of this greatest of Holland’s poets. His parents, poor Ana- 
baptists of Cologne, were driven hither and thither as members 
of that much-persecuted sect until they found a shelter in Am- 
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sterdam, where they established themselves in a modest stocking. 
shop in the Warmoesstrat. Years of thrift insured them a com. 
petency, and when Joost Vondel at twenty-one succeeded to the 
business he left it principally in the hands of his young wife, 
while devoting himself to the more congenial task of writing 
verses, none of which, however, gave much promise of his future 
greatness. His early tragedy of Henry IV. probably met with 
no more notice than it deserved, and his fugitive poems were but 
little known outside of the small coterie of writers and scholars 
who willingly received him in their midst. For Hooft especially 
he felt a warm admiration and affection, which was ill-repaid in 
later life; and another and happier friendship formed about the 
same time was destined to have a marked effect upon his sub- 
sequent career. This was with the poetess Tesselschade, the 
daughter of Roemer Visscher, a man of wealth and standing, 
whose ripe scholarship and distinguished attainments placed him 
without a rival at the head of the literary society of Amsterdam. 
His three daughters were its brightest ornaments, and of 
these the youngest, Tesselschade, was a Dutch Sévigné, whose 
praises poets sang, and for whose sake they wore their brightest 
bays. It seems impossible to speak with sufficient admiration of 
one whose influence was so unreservedly good, whose rare beauty 
wrought evil to none, and who combined within herself the grace 
and wit of a woman of the world with the modesty, the domestic 
affections, and the sterling sense of a German housewife. An 
artist of some merit, she counted Rubens among her friends; a 
tender and pleasing writer, she won the hearts of Holland's 
greatest sons. The fiery young genius Brederoé flung his pas- 
sionate soul at her feet; Constantine Huyghens bore her through 
life a real though somewhat fantastic affection ; the poet Barlaeus 
sought her hand, and Vondel, when a widower, would fain have 
shared with her his undying fame. Yet, unspoiled amid this uni- 
versal admiration, Tesselschade suffered herself to be wooed and 
won by a -middle-aged and commonplace sailor, Allart Krom- 
balgh, and when he died she remained faithful to his memory. 
Her friendship with Vondel lasted unbroken through their lives, 
and in one respect at least her influence touched him nearly. 
The family of Roemer Visscher were Catholics. Good pa 
triots, who had no mind to see their country trodden under-foot 
by Spanish tyranny, they were yet faithful children of the mo 
ther-church. Amid the jars and dissensions of Calvinists and 
Arminians, amid the wrath of the Remonstrants and the war-cry 
of the Gomarists, the little household maintained its peaceful 
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serenity, withdrawn wholly from the religious struggles of the 
hour. Mr. Gosse, who cannot be accused of any undue prefer- 
ence for Rome, is moved to acknowledge that, in this case at least, 
Catholicity was a boon, and Peter’s Rock a more comfortable 
resting-place than the sea of discord that raged around it. “To 
the family of Roemer,” he says, “ with their mild Catholicism and 
their cultured humanism, these rabid shouts of Free-Will and 
Predestination that deafened the consciences of men, and drove 
them to the foulest acts of tyranny and treason, must have seemed 
pitiful indeed ; nor has Protestantism ever shone in so contempti- 
ble a light as in those years preceding the murder of Oldenbarne- 
veldt.” 

That murder was the turning-point in Vondel’s career. The 
Synod of Dort, which had met in 1618 with the ostensible pur- 
pose of reconciling the perfectly irreconcilable religious bodies, 
had become a mere tool in the hands of the triumphant Calvinists, 
with Maurice of Nassau at their head, and James of England 
lending them his gracious approbation. In their pitiless zeal they 
were not content with hounding the Arminian pastors from their 
livings and banishing many from the country. Hugo Grotius, 
the most eminent jurist of his time, and Rombout Hoogerbeets 
were imprisoned for life in Loevestein, whence the former es- 
caped through the sagacity and devotion of a maid-servant. The 
body of the secretary, Ledenberg, who died by his own hands in 
prison, was dragged from the grave and publicly hanged, that 
the state might wrest from his children their inheritance. And 
Oldenbarneveldt, Holland's greatest and truest son, the friend of 
William the Silent and the liberator of his country, was beheaded 
on the 14th of May, in his seventy-second year, “ for having con- 
spired to dismember the States of the Netherlands—which he of 
all men had helped to bind together—and for having greatly trou- 
bled God’s church.” 

A blacker judicial murder never stained the fair fame of a re- 
public. All that could be urged against the Grand Pensionary 
was his laxness in the spirit of persecuting Christianity. “He 
was accused,” says Motley, “of a willingness to wink at the in- 
troduction quietly and privately of the Roman Catholic worship. 
That this was the deadliest of sins there was no doubt whatever 
in the minds of his revilers. When it was added that he was sus- 
pected of the Arminian leprosy, and that he could tolerate the 
thought that a virtuous man or woman not predestined from 
all time to salvation could possibly find the way to heaven, lan- 
guage became powerless to stigmatize his depravity.” For these 
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crimes they dragged the old man to the scaffold amid coarse in- 
sults and ribald jests; and after his bleeding body had been 
thrust with ostentatious ignominy into a filthy box a document 
was published explaining that the utter absence of any treason. 
able evidence was owing to the humanity of his judges, who, in 
consideration of his extreme age, had mercifully abstained from 
putting him to the question. “This is the reward of forty 
years’ service to the state,” said the prisoner, with a momentary 
pang of anguish, as he looked upon the gaping crowd assembled 
to witness his execution; and then, with gentle dignity kneeling 
upon the rough boards, he bent his venerable head to receive the 
fatal stroke. 

Barneveldt’s heroic death fell like a thunderbolt upon the 
little group of poets and patriots that met under Roemer Viss- 
cher’s roof. Hot with shame at his country’s disgrace, and with 
fury that Prince Maurice should have left his father’s cherished 
friend to such a fate, the passionate resentment that shook Von- 
del’s soul found vent in a series of burning songs, and in the 
tragedy of ‘“ Palamedes, or Murdered Innocence,” where Barne- 
veldt, the stadtholder, and other eminent personages were paint- 
ed under the thinnest of disguises. Though this tragedy was not 
produced until after Prince Maurice’s death in 1625, it very natu- 
rally awoke a spirit of bitter resentment, and cost the poet, or his 
friends, a fine of three hundred gulden. By this time, however, 
his fame was being slowly and surely established, and his name 
had become a watchword among those whose finer souls or wider 
sympathies responded freely to his call. He had reached an age 
when men have oftenest put forth their best efforts, and his life- 
work was but begun. Gradually and powerfully his massive 
genius developed itself, attaining its highest point only when old 
age had crowned his head with silver. Had Vondel died as pre- 
maturely as Byron, Shelley, and Keats, there would have been 
nothing left to show mankind how great a poet they had missed. 
Had Keats—snatched too soon from a listening world—been per- 
mitted to ripen into vigorous manhood, what ravishing lost har- 
monies would have been bequeathed to the English tongue! 
Vondel was forty-nine years old when his great tragedy, “ Gijs- 
brecht van Aemstel,” was first played in the Academy of Amster- 
dam; a year later he dedicated to Tesselschade his translation of 
the “ Electra” of Sophocles, and on his fifty-fourth birthday he 
took the long-meditated step and entered the Catholic Church. 

It seems a little hard to understand the universal opprobrium 
that followed. As a sympathizer with the Arminians Vondel 
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had always stood upon the losing side, while by joining the Ro- 
man fold he sacrificed at once such political influence as he had 
hitherto possessed, and with it the support and approbation of 
his oldest friends. Now, when a man willingly relinquishes any 
distinct worldly advantages for the sake of his religious convic- 
tions, he challenges our respect, even if those convictions seem 
to us mistaken. When Dryden, the most courtly and astute of 
poets, accepted Catholicity in the nick of time to make good his 
favor with a Catholic king, his enemies had some ground on 
which to doubt his disinterestedness, though the less captious 
critics of to-day refuse to impute to him ignoble motives. But 
when Crashaw threw himself into the bosom of the church there 
was not one dissentient voice, save that of the surly Prynne, in 
the universal acknowledgment of his sincerity. And, like Cra- 
shaw, Vondel had nothing to gain and much to lose in adhering 
to his new creed. Less spiritual and far more masculine than the 
English poet, it was given him to spend hours in a trance of ec- 
static devotion; but he could and did suffer manfully for the 
faith he held. If his poems are not “steps for happy souls to 
climb heaven by,” they at least stretch soberly along in the same 
great direction. Crashaw, in his contemplative purity and rap- 
turous love, at once represents the church suffering and the 
church triumphant; Vondel is the very embodiment of the 
church militant. Crashaw died at thirty-seven, a flower-like 
soul unfit for the coarse and wicked soil of earth; Vondel strug- 
gled on until ninety-one amid poverty and misfortunes, with an 
indomitable courage that nothing could subdue. His is the sad- 
der as well as the more instructive history ; and who was there 
to write of him, as Cowley, the stanchest of Protestants, wrote 
in love and reverence of the dead Crashaw ?— 


“Pardon! my mother-church, if I consent 
That angels led him when from thee he went.” 


Or again : 


“ His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong; his life, I’m sure, was in the right, 
And I myself a Catholic will be 
So far at least, great saint, to pray to thee. 
Hail, bard triumphant! and some care bestow 
On us, the poets militant below.” 


Vondel’s friends on the other side, denying him with one ac- 
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cord the privilege of deciding for himself what he should believe, 
turned away in anger when his change of creed was announced, 
and never seem to have forgiven him the step. Hooft, whom he 
had loved so long, barred the doors of Muiden Castle against his 
old companion, and would not suffer him beneath his roof. Huy- 
ghens, suspecting that Tesselschade’s influence had much to do 
with the matter, forgot for a while his admiration of the “ match- 
less qualities” he was never wearied of singing, and upbraided 
her fiercely and bitterly for assisting at Vondel’s fall. So sting- 
ing, indeed, were his reproaches that the lady, whose gentle femi- 
ninity did not permit her to indulge in polemical warfare, wearied 
of this one-sided battle and entrusted her defence to Barlaeus, 
who was too happy to be allowed to espouse her cause. But, 
except Tesselschade, there was no one to defend Vondel, who, see- 
ing himself deserted by his friends, wasted no time in complaints 
or self-extenuation, but proceeded quietly with his literary labors. 
Drawing his inspiration from Holy Writ, he produced at this 
time his Scriptural dramas, “ The Sons of Saul,” “ Joseph in Do- 
tham,” and “Joseph in Egypt”; also his translation of the 
Psalms of David, which he dedicated to Christina of Sweden, 
who sent him a golden chain with her portrait attached. 

There is something naive enough to be absolutely amusing in 
the verdict of a modern French critic on the poet’s conversion to 
Catholicity. While acknowledging the “incontestable services 
rendered by him to the country of his adoption,” and saluting 
him as the “father of Netherland poetry, and the restorer of 
the national language of the Pays-Bas,” the writer deprecates 
the one mistaken step which robbed him of the support and sym- 
pathy of his friends. “But the most cruel punishment of his in- 
consistency,” he adds, “ was met by him in his own family. His 
daughter Anna left him to enter a convent, and his son Joost 
ruined him in business.” Here we have a relation between 
cause and effect that does credit to Gallic logic. That his 
daughter should have gone into a convent was perhaps the 
natural outcome of her father’s religion, and may be regarded 
as an evil or a blessing, according to people’s views. But to 
say that his son mismanaged the stocking-shop and brought 
poverty on the family because Vondel had become a Catholic 
is inferring rather more than the circumstances will permit. 
Apparently, however, a somewhat similar view was held by his 
contemporaries. Such misfortunes were plainly the punishment 
due him for his perversion, and they were only acquiescing 
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cheerfully in the decrees of Providence when they refused to 
lift a hand to help him in his sore distress. 

But this is unduly anticipating events. Vondel had still be- 
fore him some years of prosperity and peace, though death was 
about to deprive him of his dearest friend. Tesselschade, whose 
wedded happiness had been of brief duration, had since her 
widowhood devoted herself to the education of her only re- 
maining child. Still beautiful and winning, she gently refused 
all offers of marriage, content to remain the companion of great 
men and the beloved patroness of all the younger writers of 
her day. Her last years were shadowed by sorrows, borne with 
touching patience and resignation. A spark from a smithy 
partly destroyed her sight and marred her loveliness for ever. 
Death carried off in quick succession many of those dearest to 
her, and finally laid his hand on her young daughter, the pride 
and joy of her life. Broken-hearted by this last blow, she died 
of grief in 1649, leaving her memory embalmed in the songs of 
Barlaeus, Huyghens, and Vondel, while her own lyrics hold a 
more modest niche in the temple of fame. Of these “The 
Nightingale” is familar to all, having been translated into Eng- 
lish by Sir John Bowring and Mr. Edmund Gosse, and pub- 
lished at different times in collections of fugitive poems. 

Vondel was sixty years old when Tesselschade died. His tra- 
gedy of ‘“‘ Mary Stuart” had met with brilliant success, and the 
poet, now living quietly with his daughter on the Cingel, began 
the great work of his life, the choral drama of “Lucifer.” Mr. 
Gosse has clearly pointed out how deeply indebted to this ma- 
jestic poem is the author of “Paradise Lost.” Preceding the 
English epic by thirteen years, it could not have failed to at- 
tract the attention of Milton, who was a finished Dutch scholar, 
and who drew so much of his inspiration from foreign sources. 
Had he, indeed, adhered to his original design of treating his 
subject dramatically, the resemblance between the two poems 
would have been closer still, though no one ventures to place 
“Lucifer” on the same lofty pinnacle as its heroic rival. But a 
like spirit dominates in both. “The great Puritan epic,” says 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, “could hardly have been written by any 
one but a militant Puritan” ; yet Vondel, though a son of Rome, 
is swayed by precisely the same warlike zeal for a sublime cause. 
The clash of the celestial armies rings in his ears, their gleaming 
armor dazzles his eyes, their impetuous charge fills him with ex- 
ultation. Like Milton, he makes of Lucifer a superb incarnation 
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of revolt, not to exalt the spirit of rebellion, but to give dignity 
and meaning to the struggle. It is not the Almighty crushing a 
worm which calls forth our enthusiasm, but the angels of God 
rushing with loyal valor against a powerful foe. 

In their own characters and destinies Milton and Vondel 
closely approximate each other—the same stern and uncom. 
promising patriotism, the same passionate defence of a lost 
cause, the same purity of life without a tinge of asceticism, 
the same adherence to their respective creeds, the same heroic 
fortitude under heavy affliction. In an old Dutch print of Von. 
del we discern far more of the soldier than the poet. With his 
martial bearing and his military mustachios, he looks ready to 
gird on his sword and fight gaily in the foremost ranks of bat- 
tle. Yet, gentler far than Milton, his warlike spirit never degen- 
erated into blood-thirstiness ; and for the real difference between 
the two we have but to turn from the downright ferocity, the 
“Latin Billingsgate,” with which Milton pursued the unfortu- 
nate Salmasius, to the epitaph in which Vondel has recorded his 
unswerving affection for his ungenerous friend Hooft. 

“ Lucifer,” as well as “Gijsbrecht van Aemstel,” has been 
translated into French, and may be found in the “Chefs- 
d'euvres des Théétres Etrangers” ; but though Mr. Gosse in his 
study of Vondel has given us a spirited synopsis of the drama, 
only a few scattered extracts from the chorus have been ren- 
dered into English verse. The entire action takes place among 
the heavenly hosts. We hear of Eve’s beauty and Adam’s bliss 
only through the angelic praises of both. Apollyon describes 
Eve as lovelier than the brightest spirits, fairer than the gates of 
pearl, her hair golden as a veil of sunbeams. Man, created less 
than the angels, is yet laden with blessings and destined to 
work his way to a higher glory and to a place nearer God. 
Lucifer, the Morning-Star, the Stadtholder of Heaven, is roused 
to bitter grief and jealousy at sight of this new rival, and Beel- 
zebub inflames his wrath with pointed taunts upon his fallen 
greatness. Apollyon and Belial fan the flames of rebellion 
among the sorrowing and discontented angels, who wail with 
one voice: 


“ Alas! alas! alas! where has our bliss departed!” 


In vain Gabriel seeks to argue them into obedience; in vain 
the superb and haughty Michael warns them of the hopeless- 
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ness of contending against the Most High; in vain Raphael, the 
messenger of love and reconciliation, endeavors to win them 
-back to their allegiance ere the thunders of God hurl them into 
hell. Lucifer, to whom the rebel hosts have already paid divine 
homage, refuses to bow his crested head. Despairing of success, 
he yet rears the banner of revolt and rushes impetuously on his 
doom. 

There is but a single conflict between the two armies of 
heaven. The luyal servants of God fly with quivering pinions 
to the fray, while the rebellious spirits advance in the form of a 
crescent, Belial and Beelzebub leading either horn. Lucifer, in 
his sun-bright chariot studded with rubies, his shining buckler 
engraved with the morning-star, encounters the mighty arm of 
Michael, who, bearing aloft the standard, on which is blazoned 
the mystic name of the Creator, leads the triumphant hosts 
of heaven. Maddened by approaching defeat, Lucifer in vain 
essays to cleave with impious arm that awful name. The arch- 
angel’s gleaming sword hurls him with irresistible force into the 
yawning abyss of hell, whose grim gates open blackly to receive 
the rebel rout. From thence—a monarch still within his own 
domain—he sends Belial to tempt the innocent Eve and accom- 
plish through her fall the degradation of mankind. With the exile 
of our first parents from their lost Eden, and with the final doom 
of the disgraced and defeated angels, the drama is concluded. 

The likeness between “ Lucifer” and “ Paradise Lost” is too 
apparent to need comment. Not only is the general tenor of the 
poems the same, but individual passages often bear a close resem- 
blance. Thus Satan’s 


“ Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven” 


is more tamely rendered by Lucifer’s 


“En liever d’eerste Vorst in eenigh lager hof 
Dan in’t gezalight licht de tweede, of noch een minder.” * 


And though Mr. Mark Pattison lays stress on the greater earthli- 
ness of Vondel’s angels, yet the Miltonic spirits who turn desirous 


“ Forthwith from dance to sweet repast,” 
and Belial “in gamesome mood” chuckling over the success of 


* Better to be Prince of a lower court 
Than stand second or third within the holy light. 
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his new artillery, must be thought to occasionally rival them in 
this respect. The chorus which concludes the first act of 
“Lucifer” has been translated by Sir John Bowring, a most 
indefatigable worker and a most indifferent poet. We quote a 
portion of it before passing on to Mr. Gosse’s too scanty versions: 


“ Who sits above heaven’s heights sublime, 
Yet fills the grave’s profoundest place, 
Beyond eternity or time 
Or the vast round of viewless space ; 
Who on Himself alone depends, 
Immortal, glorious, but unseen, 
And in his mighty being blends 
What rolls around or flows within. 
Of all we know not, all we know, 
Prime source and origin, a sea 
Whose waters pour’d on earth below 
Wake blessing’s brightest radiancy. 
His power, love, wisdom first exalted ; 
And waken’d from oblivion’s birth 
Yon starry arch, yon palace vaulted, 
Yon heaven of heavens to smile on earth. 
From his resplendent majesty 
We shade us, ’neath our sheltering wings, 
While awe-inspired and tremblingly 
We praise the glorious King of Kings 
With sight and sense confused and dim. 
O name, describe the Lord of Lords! 
The seraphs’ praise shall hallow Him: 
Or is the theme too vast for words?” 


Compare this with Mr. Gosse’s translation of the angelic 
chorus, who watch with wondering dismay the changed and 
sullied brightness of their rebellious brothers : 


“ Why seem the courteous angel-faces 
So red? Why streams the holy light 
So red upon our sight, 
Through clouds and mists from mournful places ? 
What vapor dares to blear 
The pure, unspotted, clear, 
And luminous sapphire ? 
The flame, the blaze, the fire 
Of the bright Omnipotence ? 
Why does the splendid light of God 
Glow, deepened to the hue of blood, 
That late, in flowing thence, 
Gladdened all hearts?” 
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Here we have the quaintness of the old Dutch poet set into 
living English ; and the anti-chorus, in a singularly musical reply, 
explain that envy “from the under-world came sneaking,” and 
has tarnished the glory of God’s chosen servants. 


“ The doves of heaven here on high, 
Whose innocent pinions sweetly tinkled, 
Are struck with mourning one and all, 
As though the heavens were far too small 
For them, now Adam’s been elected, 

And such a crown for man selected. 
This blemish blinds the light of grace, 
And dulls the flaming of God's face.” 


"One more short quotation is all we may add, but it is too 
felicitous to be omitted. The triumphant chorus celebrate 
Michael’s victory in an ode so curious and complex that only a 
poet-critic could successfully unravel its intricacies, and we can- 
not forbear to give at least the opening lines: 


“ Blest be the hero’s hour, 
Who smote the godless power, 
And his might, and his light, and his standard, 
Down toppling like a tower ; 
His crown was near God’s own, 
But from his lofty throne 
With his might into night be hath vanished ; 
God’s name must shine alone. 
Outblazed the uproar fell 
When valorous Michael, 
With his brand in his hand quenched the passion 
Of spirits that dared rebel. 
He holds God’s banner now; 
With laurels crown his brow!” 


“ Lucifer ’”’ was received with a storm of invectives, as “ treat- 
ing in a fleshly manner the high theme of God’s mysteries,” and 
found its way to the stage, to publication, and to the hearts of the 
Dutch people only after a prolonged and hard-fought battle. Crit- 
ics to this day persist in thinking that it veils a political signifi- 
cance, and Lucifer is believed by. some to mean William the 
Silent, and by others Cromwell; both of which suppositions be- 
ing equally unhappy when we reflect that the first stadtholder and 
the ruler of the English Commonwealth, so far from being inglo- 
riously defeated, carried their respective rebellions to a most suc- 
cessful issue. There seems no legitimate reason to connect this 
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portion of it before passing on to Mr. Gosse’s too scanty versions: 
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And in his mighty being blends 
What rolls around or flows within. 
Of all we know not, all we know, 
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Whose waters pour’d on earth below 
Wake blessing’s brightest radiancy. 
His power, love, wisdom first exalted ; 
And waken’d from oblivion’s birth 
Yon starry arch, yon palace vaulted, 
Yon heaven of heavens to smile on earth. 
From his resplendent majesty 
We shade us, ’neath our sheltering wings, 
While awe-inspired and tremblingly 
We praise the glorious King of Kings 
With sight and sense confused and dim. 
O name, describe the Lord of Lords! 
The seraphs’ praise shall hallow Him: 
Or is the theme too vast for words?” 


Compare this with Mr. Gosse’s translation of the angelic 
chorus, who watch with wondering dismay the changed and 
sullied brightness of their rebellious brothers: 


“ Why seem the courteous angel-faces 
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So red upon our sight, 
Through clouds and mists from mournful places ? 
What vapor dares to blear 
The pure, unspotted, clear, 
And luminous sapphire ? 
The flame, the blaze, the fire 
Of the bright Omnipotence ? 
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That late, in flowing thence, 
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living English ; and the anti-chorus, in a singularly musical reply, 
explain that envy “from the under-world came sneaking,” and 
has tarnished the glory of God’s chosen servants. 


“ The doves of heaven here on high, 
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And such a crown for man selected. 
This blemish blinds the light of grace, 
And dulls the flaming of God’s face.” 


"One more short quotation is all we may add, but it is too 
felicitous to be omitted. The triumphant chorus celebrate 
Michael’s victory in an ode so curious and complex that only a 
poet-critic could successfully unravel its intricacies, and we can- 
not forbear to give at least the opening lines: 
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Who smote the godless power, 
And his might, and his light, and his standard, 
Down toppling like a tower ; 
His crown was near God’s own, 
But from his lofty throne 
With his might into night be hath vanished ; 
God’s name must shine alone, 
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With his brand in his hand quenched the passion 
Of spirits that dared rebel. 
He holds God’s banner now; 
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noble poem with the miserable wickedness of the day; and 
critics, in their rage for finding hidden meanings, have forgotten 
that the devout and reverent Vondel would hardly have compared 
the cruel tyranny of Philip II. or the unscrupulous falseness of 
Charles I. to the just vengeance of an Almighty God. 

The poet was now approaching his seventieth year. He had 
been elected president of the Guild of St. Luke, and publicly 
crowned on that occasion by the painter, Bartholomeus van der 
Helst ; he had outlived the malice of his enemies, and might rea- 
sonably hope to see his sun of life set clearly and peacefully in an 
honorable old age. But heavy sorrows were even now in store for 
him. His son’s mismanagement—whether the result of Catholici- 
ty or not—plunged him into financial ruin. He sacrificed his own 
little fortune of 40,000 gulden, and, after travelling into Denmark 
to try and treat with the creditors, he obtained on his return a 
petty clerkship, in which by hard toil he earned a scant support. 
“In this misery,” comments Mr. Gosse sternly, “ Holland allowed 
her greatest poet to drudge from his seventieth to his eightieth 
year, and his employers had the insolence to reproach the old 
man with sometimes writing verses in his office hours. I doubt 
if in all the tragical annals in literature there is a sadder story than 
this; and that London should have let Otway starve seems to me 
less infamous than that Amsterdam should have plagued the aged 
Vondel so harshly for a pittance of fourteen pence a day.” 

Troubles more undeserved never darkened a poet’s life. Ot- 
way starved in the streets of London, but not until he had sunk 
his manhood in the foolish passion that hurried him into his last 
sad misery. Milton—blind, feeble, and contemned—lingered in 
lonely: obscurity ; but the author of “ Eikonoklastes” and the 
“ Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio” could hardly hope for much 
consideration from his outraged and triumphant enemies. Yet a 
short concealment in Bartholomew Close was practically all he 
endured at their hands before the Act of Oblivion relieved him 
from even that necessity. “There were among the Royalists,” 
says Mr. Keightly, “ men of humanity who could feel compassion 
for him who was deprived of nature’s prime blessing, and men of 
taste who were capable of admiration for exalted genius.” But 
Vondel, having led a life of chaste and abstemious simplicity, and 
having raised his voice only in behalf of the wronged and perse- 
cuted, found no one in rich and busy Amsterdam to hold out to 
him a generous hand of sympathy. With characteristic courage 
he went cheerfully on his way, not posing as a martyr for the 
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benefit of posterity, but doing his daily work as well as his in- 
creasing years would permit, and writing all the while with un- 
dimmed power and beauty. “ Jephte,” “ King David Restored,” 
“Samson,” “ Adam in Exile,”’ “ Adonis,”’ and the translations of 
“(Edipus Tyrannus” and the “ Aineid,” were among the pro- 
ductions of those ten hard years; and if the spectacle is a sad one, 
it is sublime in its unostentatious endurance. The noble old man, 
going daily to his humble toil, yet ever mindful of 


“ That one talent which is death to hide,” 


suffering neither age nor poverty nor scorn to dim his light nor 
to disturb his soul, has taught us the truest lesson we can learn. 
When, in his eightieth year, Holland awoke to her own shame 
and a small state pension freed Vondel from drudgery, he still 
continued to write, his last literary work being the translations of 
Ovid and Sophocles. He lived to be ninety-one, retaining the 
full use of all his faculties, and he died with a jest on his lips, 
light-hearted to the end. The influence of his Catholicism is 
shown in such purely religious poems as “ The Virgins,” “ The 
Mysteries of the Altar,” and the “ Praise of St. Agnes,” written 
before he entered the church; but at all times he drew from the 
Scriptures and from tradition the inspirations best fitted to his 
Muse. His body lies entombed in the Nieuwe Kirk at Amster- 
dam, near that of the gallant Admiral de Ruyter; but though 
Protestant walls enclose his ashes, his memory is distinctively 
our own by right of the common faith he so bravely loved and 
cherished. 
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THE DOCTOR'S FEE. 


I. 


IT was a burning day of July, and not a breath of air was stir- 
ring in the narrow, dirty alley through which two men—a priest 
and a physician—were passing on their daily rounds of charity. 
They were strangers to each other, and both were strangers in 
the place where they now met, the town of Altonboro’—the priest 
having arrived there only three days before to take temporary 
charge of the mission-duty of a brother cleric at present absent 
on account of ill-health, and the doctor being, comparatively speak- 
ing, a new-comer also, a young man just commencing the prac- 
tice of his profession. 

Dr. Kelly, the priest, who was walking some yards in front of 
the other, stopped suddenly before one of the small, mean-looking 
houses that lined the alley, to speak to a sallow woman standing 
in an open door. After exchanging a few words with her he was 
about to continue on his way when she exclaimed, as the young 
physician approached : 

“ Here’s the doctor now that ’tends him. He can tell you, 
father.” 

The father glanced round, and, lifting his hat, bowed courte- 
ously as he said: 

“Dr. Ferrison, I believe?” 

“That is my name,” answered the young man, bowing in re- 
turn. 

“ Will you, sir, allow me to ask you a question about one of 
your patients?” 

“Certainly,” was the ready reply, as the speaker drew a step 
nearer his interlocutor and paused. 

“This good woman tells me that Mahoney, who lives next- 
door here, has taken a turn for the worse since I saw him this 
morning. I wish to know if he is in danger of death.” 

“T have not seen him myself since this morning,” answered 
the doctor, a look of concern coming over. his face. “ He was 
not then in danger—that is, immediate danger—though a very 
sick man. But if there has been a change I shall have to see what 
it is before I can give you an opinion.” 

They walked on together to the next house, and, passing 
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through a small outer room, entered another where the sick man 
lay. It was a poor place, but clean, and the bed looked comfort- 
able. The wasted figure upon it was moving very restlessly, his 
hands and feet not being still an instant, though he was evidently 
too weak to toss his body about. He had typhoid fever, and by 
the illness of a month was reduced from a robust man to an 
emaciated frame pitiable to see. The pinched, unshaven face was 
colorless, but the languid eye had still a fever lustre in it that 
brightened almost to a flash when its wandering glance fell on the 
doctor; and a faint attempt to smile curved the parched mouth 
as the priest advanced and stood at the foot of the bed. 

“Glad I am to see you, father,” he said; then, looking up as 
the doctor touched his wrist, he added plaintively : “ An’ sure I’m 
afraid me time’s come, doctor!” 

“The crisis of your fever’s come,” answered the latter. “Come 
a little sooner than I expected. And I’m afraid you haven’t been 
following my directions properly. Did you take your medicine 
regularly—a spoonful every hour?” 

“I did,” said the man in a weak voice. “Mary there 'll tell 
you so.” , 

“Yes, doctor, he tuk it sure, an’ ivery drop, too,” cried a 
woman’s voice in a quick, eager tone, as the speaker advanced 
from behind the head of the bed, which, for the sake of air, had 
been drawn into the middle of the floor. She’stopped, facing 
the doctor, and stood in an unconsciously dramatic attitude, 
her thin hands grasping each other tightly, her straight, black 
brows drawn together, her eyes looking out from under their 
shadow with a strained gaze of agonized inquiry from one to 
the other of the three men before her—the poor writhing form 
on the bed, the grave face of the physician, who stood, watch in 
hand, counting the fearfully rapid but weak pulse, and the benign 
but sad countenance of the priest. 

Small comfort did she derive from the scrutiny. Her face, 
haggard from watching and anxiety, twitched convulsively, and 
once her lips unclosed as if to utter a passionate wail; but she 
restrained herself bravely, and there was a moment’s silence, 
broken at last by the feeble tones of the sick man. 

“ Father, you'll give me the rites?” he said, looking, with a 
pitiful quiver of a smile, at the priest. 

“Yes, my son,” responded the latter. “I will anoint you at 
once; and if the doctor thinks then that your condition requires 
it, will return home for the Blessed Sacrament. I have my oil- 
stocks but not the pyx with me.” 
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He stepped to the side of the woman, who was staring vacantly 
before her with an expression of dumb despair, and directed her 
to make the necessary preparations for the administration of the 
sacrament; and when she had set a small table beside the bed 
and covered it with a clean white cloth, he took from his pocket 
a morocco case containing his stocks, asked for holy water, and, 
having completed his arrangements, proceeded with the holy rite. 

The doctor, meanwhile, had gone into the outer room and 
been engaged in mixing and portioning out some medicine for his 
patient. Seated before the only window the apartment could 
boast, and leaning over a chair that he had taken for a table upon 
which to work, he did not observe what was going on around, 
and was surprised, on returning to the sick-chamber presently, at 
the scene which met his sight. The priest was anointing the 
feet of the sick man, who lay perfectly quiet now. His hands, 
clasped upon his breast, held a crucifix, his eyes were closed, and 
there was an expression of peaceful resignation on the skeleton- 
like face. Back towards the wall, as far from the bed as the lim- 
ited space of the room permitted, a rough-looking man and two 
women were kneeling—neighbors who had gathered in. They 
were saying the Litany of Loretto in a low tone—one leading, 
the others responding—and the poor wife knelt on the other side 
of the bed, praying too, but silently. Her face, which was almost 
as fleshless and wan as that of her husband, wore a singular look 
of mingled anguish and hope, as her eyes followed greedily every 
motion of the priest. 

Dr. Ferrison, taking in at a glance all these details as he was 
about to enter, paused on the threshold, leant his shoulder against 
the side of the door, and looked curiously at what was to him a 
strange spectacle. He was aware that a Catholic when dangerous- 
ly ill called for a priest, who performed certain religious services 
at the bedside; but he had never happened to be present before 
on an occasion of the kind. He had taken good care, indeed, not 

to be present on such occasions, regarding these ceremonies as the 
superstitious observances of one of the effete creeds of the world; 
for, like most non-Catholic men of his day and generation, he was 
a materialist in opinion. Since it now came in his way, however, 
he was not averse to studying this new phase of human nature 
which he had stumbled upon, and felt interested in observing the 
effect already produced by the reception of the sacrament m 
stilling the fevered restlessness of the sick man, being the more 
struck by this result from the fact that several similar cases had 
come under his notice—sudden changes in the condition of the 
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sick, which changes had been ascribed by their friends to the hav- 
ing “received the rites.” Heretofore he had attributed this effect 
to the force of imagination acting together with the strong ten- 
dency of all illiterate minds to religious superstition. But while 
waiting now until the prayers were concluded there dawned sud- 
denly on his mind a sense of doubt whether he had more reason 
for his belief in negation than these people, evidently so earnest 
and sincere, had for their faith in a personal God. It was the 
priest more than the people who excited his attention, however. 
The contrast between the man and his surroundings was very 
striking. Father Kelly’s face, seen anywhere, must have impress- 
ed an observer as both handsome and distinguished-looking ; but 
kneeling, robed in his lace surplice and violet stole, in this home 
of poverty, the incongruity of such a presence in such a place 
was, to one not a Catholic, something to marvel at. He looked 
as if he had been taken from what was his appropriate place, a 
cathedral sanctuary, or like a figure from an altar-piece, Dr. Fer- 
rison thought, and gazed with thoroughly esthetic appreciation 
at his fine head, graceful attitude, and most impressive manner. 
The young man, during a residence of some years in Paris while 
studying his profession, had sometimes, for the sake of the spec- 
tacle and the music, gone tochurch. The blaze of lights and flash 
of jewels on the altars of Notre Dame and the Madeleine, the rich 
robes and picturesque grouping of figures in the holy ceremonies, 
the clouds of incense and the music, were all very attractive to 
him. And so, too, was the fine oratory of many of the preachers. 
Listening to these orators, he did not greatly wonder that there 
should be men ready to adopt a profession which gave them the 
intellectual eminence and spiritual power enjoyed by the pre- 
lates of the church. Even the sight of the priests whom he met 
in the hospitals had never moved either his surprise or admira- 
tion, partly, perhaps, because he had given little thought to 
them or their work, and partly because he tacitly classed them, 

with the subordinate employees of the civil government, as offi- 

cials who had duties, and salaries for performing these duties— 
the church there being a state machine, which the present rulers 
of the state had not yet been able to get rid of, notwithstanding 
their good-will and zealous endeavors to that end. 

But the priest before him he regarded with different senti- 
ments. He knew that neither fame, power, nor yet riches could 
be the motive influencing this man to the self-devotion of which 
he had been the witness for two days past. For himself, he was 
Conscious of a personal motive in his own labor. He could 
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scarcely feel that, valuable as his services were to these poor 
people (to whom he gave them gratuitously), he was so much 
conferring a favor as exchanging benefits, the knowledge and 
experience which he was acquiring more than offsetting the 
work he was doing. But what possible advantage could the 
priest gain by labor in such a field as this? 

Of course it never occurred to him to think of spiritual gain in 
the matter. 

His thoughts were so plainly expressed in his countenance 
when Father Kelly, after concluding the services, turned from 
the bedside, and, while taking off his surplice, accidentally glanced 
toward him and caught his eye, that the good father was much 
amused, and smiled to himself as he gave his surplice and stole to 
one of the women who had been kneeling in the corner, saying: 

“ Take care of them, Kitty. I am going now for the Blessed 
Sacrament, and will be back as soon as possible. In about an hour 
and a half,” looking at his watch, “‘ you may expect me.” 

Then he walked toward the door, but suddenly paused and 
looked back at the doctor, who was examining his patient. The 
man lay motionless and limp, with more the appearance of death 
than life, so extreme was the pallor of both face and hands. He 
opened his mouth when requested to do so, but his eyelids did 
not lift until the doctor said in a somewhat hushed tone: 

“* How do you feel now?” 


“ Aisy, glory be to God!” he answered in a faint voice, look- 


ing up; “ but—I’m very weak—” 

So weak, obviously, that his voice failed. But his eyes, from 
which the fire of fever had now died out, fixed for an instant 
wistfully on the doctor’s face, and then travelled slowly‘to that 
of the priest. 

“Tf I’m going,” he murmured, “ I’d like to know.” 

“ Tell him the truth, doctor,” said the priest. “He is able to 
bear it. Is he dying?” 

“ He is not dying now—that is, he is not in articulo moritts; 
but he is in a critical condition. The chances of life and death 
are about equal at present, I should say. If there is a favorable 
change within the next twelve hours he will get well, I think.” 
The speaker hesitated a moment and his voice sank a little as he 
concluded : “ Without a change there is not much hope.” 

“God’s will be done!” said the poor fellow in a whisper, 
turning a glance, haif-pitying, half-apprehensive, on his wife, who 
stood near. 

She saw and understood the look, and, starting forward, cried, 
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in a voice so cheerful and hopeful that both the priest and the 
doctor were surprised : “ Keep up heart, Mike, my man, and don’t 
fear forme. Shure the doctor says there’s a chance yit for ye; 
and the father said a Mass for ye the mornin’, and the Blessed 
Virgin is praying with all her might for ye this minute, I feel. 
Cheer up and trust in God!” 

The doctor smiled on the woman as he beckoned her to him. 
“ That’s right—keep up his spirits,” he said. ‘“ Here is his medi- 
cine. Be careful that he takes it exactly according to these di- 
rections. Can you read writing?” 

“T can, sir.” 

“ Well, | have written down the directions, so that there can 
be no mistake. I will read them over to you.” He did so. 
“Remember that the least forgetfulness or neglect—” 

“Never fear, doctor,” interposed she eagerly ; “I understand.” 

“That is all, then. T’ll call again when my round in this part 
of the town is over.” 

This part of the town consisted exclusively of the dwellings 
of the poor, which were crowded together on a low flat of 
ground bordering a rather sluggish river. It had been a wet 
season—excessive rains alternating with great heat—and atten- 
tion to sanitary regulations had not been as strictly enforced as 
prudence required. The inevitable result of such neglect follow- 
ed: diphtheria and typhus fever both made their appearance— 
the first attacking children, the last able-bodied men principally. 
Among a small-colony of Irish railroad laborers Mike Mahoney, 
the man whose bedside the doctor had just left, was the first vic- 
tim, though others soon followed; and Dr. Ferrison’s round con- 
sumed so much time this afternoon that the sun was setting 
when he emerged from the last house in which he had a patient. 
The street here ran parallel with the river, and he paused a mo- 
ment to look down the stream at the blazing western sky, which 
was pouring a flood of radiance along the water and touching 
with gold every object the level rays could reach. It was with 
alittle sense of regret that he turned his back, after a lingering 
gaze, and, walking a short distance further, came to the entrance 
of the alley in which Mahoney lived. It crossed the street. at 
right angles, and consequently was now in shade, the solid wall 
of houses that interposed between it and the glowing west shut- 
ting off every glint of the golden glory burning there. 

The young man closed his umbrella and removed his hat from 
his flushed brow as he entered the alley, slackening his steps at 
the same time. But before he had proceedéd far he resumed a 
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quicker pace, and there was a slight movement of his nostrils in- 
dicating that the atmosphere was not quite that of a hay-field; 
for, while there was no positive ill-odor in the air, unless the dis- 
infectants which were very perceptible to the sense might be so 
considered, a close, earthy smell pervaded the place. 

As he approached the house to which he was going the priest 
came out of it and stopped to speak to him. 

“You will find your patient better, doctor,” he said, with a 
genial smile, as he returned the young man’s salutation. 

“ Ah?” said the latter. “1am glad to hear it. When I left 
him two hours ago I apprehended the approach of coma.” 

' He passed on into the house, and, after remaining a few min- 
utes, reappeared. 

“ There is a marked improvement in his condition,” he said 
cheerfully to the priest, who had awaited his return. “I hope the 
poor fellow may recover, though he is not out of danger yet. 
All the symptoms are favorable now, however.” 

“I think he will recover,” said Father Kelly. “I see—this 
is your direction, I believe?” and, the other assenting, he con- 
tinued his sentence as they walked on together. “It comes in 
the way of my profession to see so much of dangerous illness 
that it is rarely a priest is at fault in his judgment of disease— 
though,” he added, ‘“‘ we always defer to the superior knowledge 
of our medical brethren. And this reminds me to inquire about 
several of my people whom you are attending.” He named half 
a dozen or more. ‘ None of them are likely to need the sacra- 
ments before to-morrow morning, I suppose? I mean no one ot 
them is desperately ill?” 

“Several of them are desperately ill—or, rather, will be so 
before the fever has run its course,” responded the doctor ; “ but 
none are in danger of sudden death, which, I presume, is what 
you are thinking of?” 

“Yes. Thank you for the information. It relieves my mind. 
I saw most of them this morning, and did not regard them as 
in immediate danger; but I am always uneasy about a typhoid 
case, the malady being so deceptive. And this fever, it seems to 
me, is rather virulent in form, is it not?” 

“Decidedly so. And very contagious,” added the speaker 
with lurking malice, shooting a quick glance at the face of his 
companion, to note the effect of his words. 

That face looked serious; but if the young physician had ex- 
pected to excite any personal alarm in the mind of the priest, 
and supposed for an instant that he had succeeded in his object, 
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the next remark of the latter disabused him of such a suspi- 
cion. 

“T have been trying to devise some plan,” the father said, 
“for the removal of the children, at least of these poor people, 
from the danger of contagion to which they are exposed, but 
have been unable as yet to make arrangements for the purpose. 
If the municipal authorities were wise they would lose no time 
in establishing a hospital and a camp in healthy situations a 
short distance from the town, and removing both sick and well 
from the pestilential locality we have just left. In my opinion 
the fever was not brought from elsewhere and communicated by 
infection, as is alleged ; I believe that it originated on the spot.” 

“Without question it did,” answered Dr. Ferrison. “ But 
the other theory is a convenient and economical one—economi- 
cal for the present, that is. It will prove very expensive eventu- 
ally, these dolts that make up the corporation will find; for if 
matters go on as at present much longer, the county will have, at 
the lowest estimate, some scores of paupers to take care of dur- 
ing the winter.” 

“And is not there danger of the disease becoming epidemic?” 

“Such a thing is not impossible, but not very probable,” the 
doctor replied. ‘“ With the exception of those back streets lying 
along the river—slums they might almost be called—the sanitary 
status of the town is not bad. The air we are breathing, for in- 
stance’’—they had just left the streets in question—“is pure 
enough ; and there is no danger of the spread of the fever by 
contagion, as nobody but the inhabitants of the place ever go 
into it—except yourself.” 

“And yourself, and your brother-physicians,” said the other. 

“Men of my profession are fever-proof, as a rule; and since 
we are necessitated to be in constant contact with disease in all 
its forms, each one has to take the risk of making the rare excep- 
tion. But—if you will excuse me, sir, for telling you so—I have 
thought several times during the last day or two that you are 
committing a great imprudence in venturing into and spending 
so much time as you do in that infected atmosphere. I am glad 
of an opportunity to speak to you on the subject. You are in- 
curring great danger, I assure you.” 

“Thank you for the warning,” said the priest in a cordial 
tone, “though you must not be surprised at my disregarding it. 
What you have said of your profession applies equally to my 
Own. We priests—” 

“Father Brian!” a voice called to him from behind at this 
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instant, and a gentleman hastened up, saying as he advanced: “ | 
have been looking for you for the last two hours, Father—” 

“In a moment,” said the priest, with a slight motion of apo. 
logy; “I will speak to you ina moment, Mr. Ashby.” And he 
turned to his late companion—who, bowing silently, was about 
to walk away—extended his hand and shook warmly the one 
placed in it. “I am very glad to have made your acquaintance, 
Dr. Ferrison,” he said. “As we are fellow-workers, I hope to 
see you soon again.” 


During the following three months the priest and the phy- 
sician became good friends and faithful comrades in the work 
of charity to which they were both devoted. Fellow-workers 
they were, indeed, through many weary days and nights, and 
beside many beds of sickness and of death. For Death reaped 
his harvest, though not a large one. Altonboro’ itself, of which 
this little pied de terre, now the scene of so much suffering and 
sorrow, was a suburb, was not a very large town, and the popu- 
lation of the fever-infected district did not number, probably, 
more than five hundred souls. Nevertheless, in consequence of 
its lingering character, the sickness found ample material all 
through the months of July, August, and September. In every 
house, almost, at least one, and often more than one, of the in- 
mates was ill; and the disease seldom ran its course in less than 
a month, while in violent cases it lasted double that length of 
time. 

That the rate of mortality was comparatively small was at- 
tributable in a great degree to the example and energetic effort 
of the priest, Dr. Kelly—or Father Brian, as he was familiarly 
called by his people. As he had remarked to Dr. Ferrison the 
day they first met, the most effectual way to arrest the progress 
of the disease was, he thought, to remove as many people as 
possible from the crowded and unhealthy /oca/e of the river-side. 
He suggested to the mayor that by prompt action in this direc- 
tion the threatened mischief might be averted; but that func- 
tionary was, in the first place, of the sluggish nature which is in- 
capable of promptitude either in thought or action; and, sec- 
ondly, he was a man of narrow prejudices, well-intentioned but 
ignorant, who did not care to adopt the suggestion, however sen- 
sible it might be, of a Roman Catholic priest. Seeing this, 
Father Brian proceeded to take what measures he could for 
the safety of those of his own people who lived in the river sub- 
urb. But he had difficulties to encounter here, too—or, more 
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properly speaking, a difficulty: the want of pecuniary means. 
He was not to be daunted in his resolve, however. He appealed 
to his congregation in Altonboro’, which was few in numbers, 
and, with two or three exceptions, all humble people of limited 
means; he wrote to his bishop and to friends elsewhere, and 
in each case there was a generous response to his call for 
help. One of his parishioners gave him the use of a site for his 
proposed camp of refuge, another furnished a large bill of rough 
lumber, and the rest contributed money, food, cooking: utensils, 
and bed-clothing to the extent of their ability. The bishop sent 
a check and his blessing; others sent checks and good wishes ; 
and so he had the happiness, in less than two weeks after he 
came to Altonboro’, to see his charitable enterprise fairly 
afloat. 

He began on a small scale, preparing accommodation at first 
only for the little ones of his own people—eight or ten Irish 
families ; but the sight and thought of the children of the equally 
poor people, their neighbors, distressed him greatly, and he de- 
cided that he could afford to take a few of these children, 
and began considering how best to approach the parents on 
the subject. Being Protestants, he feared they would distrust 
his motives and suspect him of proselytizing designs. He was 
hesitating what to do, and had just made up his mind that he 
would speak to the several physicians whom he met daily in 
their rounds of duty, and request them to negotiate the affair, 
when one of the small individuals in question smoothed the way 
for him. This child had been accustomed to seeing and being 
noticed by the priest while playing with his little Irish com- 
panions, and he crept up to the father, half-shyly, half-boldly, on 
the day after the last batch of Catholic children had been taken 
away, evidently expecting a greeting. 

“ Well, Johnny,” said the priest kindly, “how are you com- 
ing on? The fever hasn’t caught you yet, I see.” 

“No, sir, but it’s cotched Tommy and Caddy,’ 
child promptly. 

“Ah! I’m sorry to hear that.” 

“And mother says she knows me and Liz ’ll be the next,” 
pursued Johnny in a doleful tone. Then, lifting his eyes to 
the face that was looking down at him, and reading aright 
its expression of regret and pity, he plucked up courage to 
say diffidently: 

“Father Brian, won’t you take me to the Riffuge?”’ 
“Willingly, my little man,” was the reply. “It would be a 
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pity for such a sturdy fellow as you to take the fever. I'll 
carry you out with me this morning, if your mother will let 
you go.” 

“I'll ask her—I’ll ask her!” cried the boy-eagerly, running 
off as fast as his legs could carry him. 

The priest followed slowly, resolved to seize the opportunity 
thus providentially, it seemed to him, offered for the furtherance 
of his design, but very doubtful how he might be received by 
the boy’s mother, who had the character among her Catho- 
lic neighbors of being particularly ill-natured and prejudiced 
against the church. To his surprise his proposal was at once 
gratefully accepted. The poor woman, having, as she said, her 
hands full already with two sick children, was more than glad 
to guard against the risk of having two additional cases of ill- 
ness, by sending Johnny and his little sister to a place of safety. 
And, the ice thus broken, plenty of candidates presented them- 
selves, or rather were presented by their parents, for admission 
to his camp of refuge. Day by day its numbers were increased, 
until more than a hundred pairs of little eyes and hungry little 
mouths watched eagerly every morning for his appearance with 
their daily rations. 


-Il. 


It was not until after the establishment was in good work- 
ing order that Dr. Ferrison found time to pay a visit to the 
place. Though but recently settled in Altonboro’, on the com- 
pletion of his medical studies, he had already gained conside- 
rable reputation and practice; and when to his regular profes- 
sional business was added the gratuitous practice he was now 
doing in the fever district, as it began to be called, he had few 
spare minutes in the twenty-four hours. It was with some re- 
luctance, therefore, that he consented one morning to place 
himself beside Father Brian on the front seat of the homely 
vehicle the priest had lately set up for the convenience of con- 
veying supplies to his colony (which was situated two or three 
miles from the town—too far to be easily accessible on foot), 
and, as Father Brian expressed it, take a breath of country air 
and a look at the Refuge. 

“Don’t grudge yourself an hour or two of rest,” said the 
father, seeing the doctor glance at his watch a little uneasily 
as they went bowling along a beautiful, shady country road, 
which was so narrow that the boughs of the pine forest through 
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which their route lay met overhead and shut out the blinding 
and sickening rays of the sun. “You need it. You are over- 
working yourself.” 

The young man laughed slightly. ‘“ That accusation from 
you puts me in mind of a very homely old proverb,” he said. 
“If | am the kettle, you most emphatically are the pot. You 
cannot deny that you work harder than I do, and without the 
same necessity.” 

“TI do deny it; I deny both counts. Considering our respec- 
tive ages, I do not work so hard as you do,” replied the priest. 
“And the necessity in my case is not less than that in your 
own. Proverb for proverb: Prevention is better than cure.” 

“Granted,” said tne doctor—‘the truth of the proverb, I 
mean. But I was thinking less of your work here about these 
children than of the manner in which you haunt that infected 
purlieu which nobody ought to enter unnecessarily ; and the 
recklessness—pardon the word—with which you expose your- 
self to contagion by touching, and putting yourself in such close 
contact with, these fever-patients, as I see you every day doing.” 

“Tt is not recklessness but duty which moves me in the mat- 
ter,’ answered the priest seriously. ‘“ You touch them and in- 
hale their breath while examining their pulses and tongues in 
your ministrations as a physician; I do the same in the per- 
formance of my functions as a priest.” 

“But—” 

“Speak frankly,” said Father Brian, as the speaker checked 
himself, evidently, in what he was about to say. 

The latter complied with the request, changing, however, 
the drift of his intended remark. ‘“ You said a moment ago that, 
‘considering our respective ages,’ you do not work harder than 
Ido. What has a slight difference of age to do with the ques- 
tion, may I ask?” 

“The difference is not slight between your age and mine,” 
was the reply. “It is fifteen years at Jeast, I should say from 
your appearance.” 

“Scarcely so much as that, I imagine,” said the doctor a little 
quickly. 

“T am thirty-eight,” said the priest, “and I judge you to be 
about twenty-three.” 

“You certainly are a very close and accurate observer,” the 
Other admitted. ‘That is nearly my age. I was twenty-four a 
few days ago. But why should not a man of twenty-three or 
four be able to incur as much labor and fatigue as one older ?” 
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“You are a young physician as well as a young man, or you 
would not ask that question,” responded the priest. “Why is 
not that sapling ’"—he pointed with his whip to a young elm— 
“as large and as stout as that tree?” indicating a young oak of 
older growth. 

“Ah! father, I am afraid there is malice in that illustration,” 
cried the young man, with a boyish laugh. “ You would insin- 
uate that there is a difference of character as well as age in the 
two types.” 

“No; I did not mean that,” answered the other, laughing 
too, and looking pleased ; for it was the first time that the doctor 
had called him by the name he loved best to hear. “Not at all, 
[assure you. I only mean that there are degrees of strength 
corresponding with degrees of maturity. You acknowledge 
that?” 

“ OF course.” 

“ At twenty-one, more or less, a man is mature—that is, he 
has attained to the full development of his physical organization: 
all is there that is to be there; the machine of his body is com- 
plete in all its parts. But the material of which this machine is 
composed is still too soft and flexile to be able to support with 
impunity the same amount of labor and fatigue which it can en- 
dure with ease after it has been hardened by ten or fifteen years’ 
exercise of nerve and muscle. Is not this self-evident?” 

“ Y-es, in a degree, but with a qualification. In fact, I must 
make two qualifications. First, there is a fire and elasticity in 
early youth which evaporates during the hardening process of 
which you speak ; and, secondly, there are great differences in 
the individual man—as marked differences as there are between 
the elm and the oak. To return, then, to the personal question, 
I claim in right of my twenty-three years an exuberant and un- 
tiring vitality which your additional fifteen years have taken 
away from you, and for my physical man a character of fibre and 
temperament that give me unlimited power of endurance.” 

The quiet, argumentative tone of the speaker took away from 
his words any appearance of boasting and vanity which other- 
wise they might have seemed to express. He stated what he 
held to be a plain fact, in plain terms, and the priest did not mis- 
understand him, but answered, with a glint of humor in his eye: 

“ That is, you think you can stand the strain of work better 
than | can.” 

“ Not better, but as well,” was the candid reply. ‘ You have 
a splendid physique; there is no fear of your being hurt by any 
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amount of work. But there is very great danger of your con- 
tracting the fever; and since you will brave it so rashly, I should 
like to suggest a few precautions that would somewhat lessen 
the risk you run, if you will permit me.” 

“Certainly. I shall be much obliged to you, and will follow 
your advice if possible.” 

“ My first recommendation, then, is that you exchange your 
heavy black dress for a light linen suit or white flannel, and I 
would earnestly advise you not to go into that pestilential air 
when overheated or when fasting. On Sunday I heard one 
woman say to another who was waiting to waylay you as you 
came out of the house where Conolly was dying: ‘Don’t stop 
Father Brian now! Shure he’s just from the altar an’ fastin’.’ 
And that,” concluded the doctor with emphasis, “was at 
noon!” 

“It was a risk, and I was aware of the danger,” admitted the 
priest ; “‘ but it was unavoidable. The message sent for me was 
so urgent that I was afraid to stop a minute, and the event justi- 
fied my haste. The poor fellow did not live half an hour after I 
reached his bedside.” 

“T should not myself like to breathe such air for half an hour 
on an empty stomach,” said the doctor in a tone of indignant 
protest against an act which he regarded as madness. “ Indeed, 
no consideration could induce me to do it.” 

“T had no option in the matter,” said the priest. “ Even if I 
had been inclined to shrink—which, thank God! I was not—I 
could not have indulged the impulse. To have failed to respond 
to such a call would have been an inexcusable dereliction of duty. 
But | determined at the time that the same thing shall not hap- 
penagain. I will not sing High Mass hereafter while the fever 
lasts, but will say a Low Mass on Sundays as on other days, at 
an early hour.” 

The doctor did not give utterance to the thought in his mind, 
“Why sing or say it at all?” But probably the priest read it in 
his countenance, and the reverend gentleman smiled to himself 
as he thought: “Never mind, my young friend; before I have 
done with you, Deo volente, I'll answer that question—to your 
satisfaction, I hope.” He said nothing on the subject at present, 
however, but began to speak of his camp of Refuge, which they 
were now approaching. 

“Here we are!” he cried cheerfully, pointing to a long, low, 
roughly-constructed building standing two or three hundred 
yards away from the road in the heart of a thick pine wood. 
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“It is a healthy situation, you see; but a little too much shaded, 
perhaps. Do you think so?” 

“Not for temporary use of this sort,” was the reply. “ You 
have a considerable colony,” he added, smiling at the commotion 
visible even from where they were and through the intervening 
trees and undergrowth. 

The moment the horse turned, which he did of his own ac. 
cord, from the road into the new but already well-beaten track 
leading to the building aforesaid, there had been a quick shout, 
followed by many and exultant shouts: “The father!” “ Here’s 
Father Brian!” “ The father’s coming!” iterated and reiterated 
by many voices in tones ranging from incipient bass to the shrill- 
est treble, while a crowd of small figures, increasing in numbers 
momently, rushed about pell-mell, jumping, screaming, throwing 
up their arms, and finally clustering like a swarm of bees all 
around the father when he drew up his horse on a level space in 
front of the house. 

“Gently, gently ; stand off, all of you!” he remonstrated, 
flourishing his whip in the air, but at the same time smiling 
kindly upon them. “ Yes, Joe, that’s right!” he went on, as a 
tall boy sprang unbidden to the horse’s head. ‘“ Well, my chil- 
dren, how are you all this morning?” 

“ We’s well; what you got for us, father?” responded divers 
throats in unison. 

The father slowly lifted up a huge demijohn that had been 
sitting between his and Dr. Ferrison’s feet, and, balancing it with 
some difficulty on his knees, said with well-simulated gravity: 
“T have brought you some medicine this morning. The doctor, 
you see, has kindly come out with me to give you a dose of rhu- 
barb all round.” 

The look of blank disappointment and dismay which all the 
eyes—blue eyes, gray eyes, brown eyes, black eyes—in the sea 
of eager, up-turned faces fastened on the doctor at these words 
quite upset his gravity. After an ineffectual effort to maintain a 
serious countenance he suddenly burst into a fit of laughter, in 
which the priest joined heartily. And at this instant there was 4 
triumphant cry from just behind the father’s back, which caused 
a joyful revulsion of feeling among the small people. 

“Peaches! peaches!” shrieked two audacious little rascals 
who had climbed up on the back wheels of the shallow, green- 
bodied wagon, and stealthily investigated the contents of some 
covered hampers. And the cry, “ Peaches! peaches! O father, 
you've brought us peaches!” was echoed by the others, several 
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of whom had been about to lift up their voices in weeping at the 
mention of rhubarb, when the discovery and proclamation of 
their enterprising companions changed their tears to rejoicing. 

“Yes, I have brought you some peaches,” said the father, set- 
ting the demijohn down, “and no bad news, thank God!” he 
added, as his eye fell on faces here and there in the crowd which 
showed, by their eager anxiety of expression, that a few of the 
children were not so self-absorbed as the majority undoubtedly 
seemed to be. “ All the sick are doing well this morning.” 

He alighted while speaking, walked round to the back of the 
vehicle, and, pushing the cover off one of the hampers, displayed 
aheaped-up abundance of beautiful, crimson-cheeked fruit. “ Don’t 
get out, doctor,” he said to the latter, who was preparing to de- 
scend. “ Sit still, sit still; we'll drive on presently. And mean- 
while try these ”—he motioned to the peaches ; “ you'll find them 
good.” 

“ Thank you,” said the doctor, leaning over and helping him- 
self; “they are very fine.” 

“T am glad this is a good fruit year,” Father Brian remarked, 
as, having distributed the contents of the hampers, he mount- 
ed again to his seat, and, making a circuit around the house, 
began to descend a steep hill in the rear of it. “Ripe fruit is 
wholesome, and eating is one of the staples of a child’s enjoy- 
ment. I find that the bringing some little matter of cakes or 
fruit or nuts to these children every morning’has a wonderful 
effect in keeping them happy and contented.” 

“ They are little animals,” said the doctor, “ who only need 
the gratification of their animal instincts to make them happy.” 

“If I had time,” said the priest, with rather a grave smile, “ I 
would take issue with you on that opinion, which is not sound, 
my young friend. We must discuss it some of these days. But 
now look around and tell me if this is not a pleasant transition 
from the close streets we left half an hour ago.” 

The doctor glanced around and uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment and pleasure. The temperature on the hill above, 
where they halted the moment before, had seemed to him de- 
lightful, the house being embowered in pines large and small, 
that shielded it effectually from the heat of the sun; but the 
place to which they were now descending was as cool and almost 
as dark as a cave, only a few shimmering gleams of gold falling 
here and there through the dense masses of foliage that surged 
like a sea far above their heads. They had been jolting down a 
rough, tortuous road which, just as Father Brian spoke, brought 
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them to level ground again, and they emerged from between two 
walls of thick undergrowth into a narrow ravine, through which 
a small stream flowed tranquilly along. 

Here was a busy scene, not altogether unlike a gipsy en- 
campment, only that the same sort of rudely-built structure as 
the one on the hill took the place of the picturesque tents of the 
Romany race, and the figures dotted about, singly and in groups, 
along the banks of the little water-course did not look at all 
Egyptian in character. At the far side of the glen, which was 
not more than a hundred yards in length, half a dozen washer- 
women, of various shades of color, were industriously at work, 
the bushes surrounding them being covered with small garments 
of graduated sizes and diverse shapes; scores of children, who 
after their regale of fruit had scudded down the steep hill around 
which Father Brian was obliged to wind laboriously, romped 
noisily about, while others, reversing the order of that rule of 
propriety so much inculcated on the juvenile mind, and so ob- 
noxious thereto, that children should be seen and not heard, were 
making themselves heard, though they could not be seen—the 
drying-ground of the laundresses affording excellent hiding-places 
from which to send forth those unearthly whoops and yells the 
emission of which is such ecstasy to small boys, probably be- 
cause they are aware that the sound is such a torment to the ears 
of their elders. 

: Near a spring that nestled against the hillside and was over- 
hung by a giant oak, and not far from the gable-end of what 
looked like an indefinitely elongated shanty, a large caldron was 
hanging over a brightly blazing fire, its contents bubbling mer- 
rily and throwing off clouds of savory odor—savory at least to 
the sense of its presiding genius, a short, fat old woman in a blue 
homespun dress, who stood, flesh-fork in hand, watching the 
seething mass with approving, not to say loving, regard, and oc- 
casionally giving it a caressing stir. She turned her head as 
the sound of wheels came to her ear, showing a round, good- 
tempered, yellow face; and at the same moment a negro man, 
who was squatting beside her stuffing wood into the fire, rose 
precipitately to his feet and came in a shambling half-trot, half- 
walk to meet the father. 

“ Well, Simon,” said the priest, pulling up his horse opposite 
the old woman, to whom he gave a smiling nod—“all’s going on 
well, | hope, this morning ?” 

“ Yes, sir; all’s going on first-rate, father,” answered the man, 
a tall, very black, and very flat-nosed individual. “I fetched 
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out the things early; and besides what was on the paper that I 
carried to Mr. Morgan, he put in a big piece of beef and a set of 
liver and lights that he give you hisself, he told me to tell you.” 
' “ That was very kind of him. I hope you thanked him?” 

“Yes, sir. I told him I knowed you’d be a thousand times 
obliged to him. And Mr. Green he give a bushel of potatoes; 
and Mr. Hanwell told me to call to-morrow morning and he’d 
send you a bag of flour and some rice.” 

“We are getting on famously, you see,” said Father Brian to 
the doctor, as they alighted. “Good-morning, Aunt Penny,” he 
) went on, turning to the cook. “Sandy brought you enough to 
keep your pot boiling this morning, didn’t he?” 

“Enough and more’n enough,” responded she, looking up 
with a smile at the speaker, and measuring the doctor from head 
to foot with one quick glance from a pair of bright brown eyes, 
which then reverted to Father Brian’s face, as she continued in a 
scolding tone: “ Half o’ the meat Simon fetched would ’a’ been 
enough, what with all the other things I had. But it was your 
orders to put it all in, he said, and I done it. You’s what I call 
‘xtravagant, Father Brian. For my part, I don’t believe in stuf- 
fin’ children. But you’s ’xtravagant!” 

“God forbid!” said Father Brian. “ Extravagance is waste, 
and waste is sin. I don’t want to stuff the children, but they 
must not be stinted.” 

“ Stinted, indeed, with all that potful o’ victuals! They gits 
another sight more here than they’s used to, / know,” retorted 
the old woman. 

“And besides the children,” pursued Father Brian, “there 
are all the rest of you—the women yonder, and Simon, and 
yourself. Are you sure now that you have got dinner sufficient 
for all?” 

“Tt’s not my fault if I haven't,” she answered a little shortly. 
“I’ve followed your directions strict.” Then, relaxing into her 
good-tempered smile again, she added: “ Don’t you be makin’ 
yourself uneasy, Father Brian, about that. There’s enough and 
more 'n enough for all, as I told you awhile ago.” 

“There ought to be, from the looks of that vessel,” said the 
doctor, speaking for the first time. “It puts me in mind of the 
caldron from which Sancho Panza received a ladleful of gravy 
with a few fowls floating about in it.” 

“What?” said the old woman abruptly, fixing her eyes, which 
were singularly clear and intelligent for one of her age and sta- 
tion, on the young man’s face inquiringly. 
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He was amused with her free and easy manner, and told 
briefly the story of the hungry Sancho’s enjoyment of the wed- 
ding feast in Don Quixote, Aunt Penny listening with absorbed 
interest, and Father Brian meanwhile holding an aside confer- 
ence with Simon. 

“ Well,” said Aunt Penny, in comment, “that was a feast, sure 
enough. I shouldn’t’a’ minded bein’ there myself,” she confessed 
with a short, chuckling laugh. “I’ve heard a good many stories, 
but I never heard ¢hat before. My mistiss used to tell me stories, 
and—” 

“Come, doctor,” Father Brian’s voice interposed here, “ while 
Simon is taking the things out of the wagon, come and see my 
treasure-house. Bring the wagon to the door, Simon, and be 
as quick as you can about it, for we must be thinking of get- 
ting back to town.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor; “I am afraid my patients are looking 
for me now.” 

“IT won’t detain you long,” said the priest, leading the way 
toward the rough-looking house mentioned above. “Every- 
thing is very primitive, you perceive,” he went on in the tone of 
a cicerone, “ but substantial, and sufficiently comfortable even for 
bad weather. This building is the commissary department: 
magazine, kitchen, and refectory are all under one roof. Aunt 
Penny prefers to boil her pot out of doors such weather as this, 
but we have a kitchen, where the other part of the cooking is 
done, under her superintendence, by another woman.” 

The doctor laughed. “ You have fine names,” he observed. 

“| make up in sounding names, you see, for the plainness of 
the things designated,” was the good-humored reply, as the 
speaker pushed open a door that gave entrance to a well-sized 
room, and stepped in, followed by his companion. 

The latter smiled at the air of satisfaction with which the 
good father surveyed the multifarious contents of the place. 
There were bundles, bags, barrels, baskets, boxes, jars, jugs, 
pots and pans, tinware, crockery and cutlery, bolts of cloth 
and bales of blankets, ready-made clothing for children—in 
short, a most miscellaneous collection of articles necessary and 
useful, coarse in quality, but good of their kind, all disposed 
in order, some on the floor and some on shelves around the 
walls. , 

“A tolerably furnished store-room to begin with,” Father 
Brian remarked complacently. 

“ An exceedingly well furnished one, I should say,” assented 
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the doctor. “There is more here than you will be able to use, 
surely.” 

“Oh! yes; more than will be needed for the use of the chil- 
dren; but what is left over I shall distribute among their parents 
when the little ones go back to them. Those blankets that you 
glanced at, for instance, will be very welcome in many poor 
houses during the coming winter. But I shall not accept any 
more stores of this description. I put a card in the morning’s 
paper informing the kind people who have been so liberal that 
we are now fully supplied with household stuffs and clothing, 
and for the future will need only provisions. Indeed, we have 
plenty even in that line, as a dealer would say, to last some time. 
And all of these things are voluntary contributions,” he added. 
“People only need to receive an impulse to develop the chari- 
table instinct of human nature.” 

“Do you think so?” said the doctor, with a slightly incredu- 
lous smile. 

“Think so! Is it possible that you doubt such an obvious 
fact? Why, look about you and you will see that it isso. I say 
nothing of the permanent charities of the world or of the habi- 
tual charities of individuals, but, considering only temporary calls 
like the present, did you ever know an instance where such a call 
was disregarded—nay, where it was not responded to promptly 
and liberally? I never did. Take the present case. No sooner 
was it known that I had established this Refuge, and that it was 
not what is called sectarian—since other children as well as those 
of my own people were received—than a number of the most 
prominent citizens of Altonboro’ came to me and expressed a 
wish to assist in the work. They would have subscribed money, 
if I had wanted it ; and when they learned that I preferred con- 
tributions of this sort""—he motioned around with his hand— 
“you see the result.” 

“A very good result,” said the doctor: a little dryly; “but 
you must excuse me for doubting whether charity in the abstract 
had much to do with the affair, so far as anybody but yourself 
Was concerned.” 

“To what motive, then, do you attribute the action of the 
men I speak of ?” asked Father Brian. 

“I suppose they were ashamed to see you bearing the whole 
burden of what concerned the rest of the community as much as 
it did you—more, indeed, as the Protestant children outnumber 
the Catholics—and chose as a matter of vanity to do their part.” 

The priest shook his head as disapproving the opinion just 
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expressed, and had opened his lips to speak; but at this moment 
his attention was diverted by the appearance of Simon, who came 
staggering in, bent half double under the weight of a huge sack 
of potatoes, the last of several additions he had been making to 
Father Brian’s hoards while they talked. “This is all, father,” 
he said, dumping it off his shoulder into a corner. 

“ Very well; then we will go,” said the father, turning to the 
door. 

As they drove by the house on the hill he pointed to it, say- 
ing: “The dormitories. Aunt Penny is dominant below in the 
victualling department, and a white woman and her husband— 
very respectable people—have charge here.” 

“ Aunt Penny is a comical-looking old soul,” said the doctor, 
“and, judging from her didactic way of speaking, seems to have 
an excellent opinion of herself.” 

“She has, and with some reason. She is strictly honest, and 
good-tempered—if she is not rubbed the wrong way.” 

“ If she is not rubbed the wrong way!” repeated the doctor 


with amusement. “I don’t think there is anything specially com- 
mendable in such amiability as that.” 
“ Yes, there is,” said the priest. ‘“ Everything is comparative, 


and her faults, when measured with those of many of her betters, 
are trifling. For example, contrast her character—all circum- 
stances considered—with yours and mine. Do you think that if 
you had been born in her condition of life, and had no more edu- 
cation than she has, you would have been better than she is? For 
myself, I am fain to confess that I do not believe I should have 
been as good.” 

“] think it very likely that, with the odds you allow me, [am 
not as good,” said the doctor laughingly. ‘Goodness is not my 
strong point.” 

“ And what is, may I ask?” said the other. 

A flippant reply rose to the lips of the young man, but he did 
not utter it. There was a something about the priest which com- 
pelled respect of manner as well as of sentiment, and, after an in- 
stant’s hesitation, he answered in the tone of the questioner: 

“ Love for my profession.” 

A short silence followed ; and, glancing at the handsome, well- 
cut face of Father Brian, the doctor saw on it an expression which 
he did not understand. The full, gray eyes were fastened absent- 
ly, but with mechanical attention to the business of driving, on 
the horse’s head and the road stretching before them, but there 
was a look of inward, concentrated thought in the whole counte- 
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nance which made the observer doubt whether his companion 
had not lost all recollection of what they had been talking about, 
and, indeed, of time and place also. A vain man would probably 
have felt somewhat offended at such sudden abstraction; but Dr. 
Ferrison was not afflicted with that uncomfortable characteristic, 
self-consciousness. He had as little of it, in fact, as a man well 
could have, and, consequently, instead of indulging any sense of 
affront, his own mind went contentedly off on a little thought- 
excursion, from which it was presently recalled by the voice of 
the priest. 

“Love for your profession,” the father said, repeating in a 
tentative tone the words he had just heard. Then, after a slight 
pause: “A very worthy object for love is your profession, cer- 
tainly,” he went on, “if viewed in the right way. But do you 
view it in the right way?” 

“You will have to explain what you conceive that to be be- 
fore I can answer your question,” replied the doctor. 

“ Do you recognize the fact that, in the words of Ecclesiasticus, 
‘all healing is from God’? that both ‘the skill of the physician’ 
and the medicines with which he ‘ cures and allays pains’ are the 
‘creations of the Most High’?” 

The gravity of the speaker impressed the young man in spite 
of himself. He was conscious of a faint emotion of regret that 
truth obliged him to say: 

“T never took that view of the matter, I confess.” 

“Ah! I suspected as much,” Father Brian exclaimed, and, 
turning his head, looked earnestly into the eyes that met his own 
with a smile, which, however, had nothing of offensive levity in 
it. “You are not a Catholic,” continued the priest, “ and there- 
fore it is not strange that you should be carried along with so 
many others on the tide of modern thought, as it is named by its 
adherents—that tide which is sweeping away all religion not 
founded on the Rock against which the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail, It is not strange; and yet it strikes me with a little sur- 
prise.” 

“Why?” the doctor inquired. 

“ Because,” answered the priest, with the air of a reasoner— 
“because you have both intellectual acumen and moral rectitude 
of nature; and though it frequently happens that these qualities 
do not prevent a man’s straying, on his own account, into the 
mazes of speculative illusion, they ought to preserve him from 
being led away by the sophistries of other men.” 

Dr. Ferrison made no reply, but his mind was evidently 
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given to the words of the speaker, who, after a slight pause, re. 
sumed : 

“ Our acquaintance is not of long standing, my young friend, 
but from the very first of that acquaintance I have been attracted 
toward you by certain unmistakable indications of character 
which interest me very much.” He here paused again, and said 
with a smile: “| do not offend you by my frankness?” 

“ Offend me? Oh! certainly not,” answered the other, rous- 
ing himself with a slight start from his attitude of mental atten- 
tion. “ Pray goon.” 

“It is one of the popular delusions of the day to consider an- 
tagonism to the Christian faith a sign of courage and enlighten. 
ment of mind. No doubt this is your opinion?” 

“I do not entertain any feeling of antagonism to the Christian 
faith,” the doctor said, evading a direct reply to the question 
asked. “I would not, if I had the power, interfere with it or its 
professors in any way. I simply do not believe in it myself.” 

“ Did you ever examine the subject? Or have not you, like 
the generality of non-believers, leaped to your conclusion without 
regard to premises?” 

“Tam perfectly familiar with the tenets of Christianity. | 
was educated in them.” 

“ As taught by Protestantism, you mean?” 

- Tea.” 

“ You know nothing, then, of Christian theology, I assure you. 
Protestantism is not Christianity, but merely a few mutilated 
fragments of Christian belief. It is the most illogical of systems, 
if system it can be called—denying and protesting against the 
authority of the Catholic Church, apart from which it has no 
base of existence.” 

“ That last idea is precisely what occurred to me from the 
time I was capable of thinking,” said the young man; “and, con- 
sequently, having no respect for the consistency of Protestant- 
ism, or for its authority either, I could have none for its pre- 
cepts.” 

“ But how is it,” asked the priest, “that, perceiving thus in- 
tuitively, it may be said, the fallacy of Protestant pretensions as a 
teacher, it did not further occur to you to doubt its credibility as 
an accusant of the church, and to investigate the whole ques 
tion?” 

“I knew enough of the question to satisfy me that I could 
never give my adherence to beliefs, many of which are opposed 
o all natural reason.” 
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“To the unshackled freedom of human thought,” said the 
priest, with a laugh. 

The young doctor laughed too, good-humoredly. “Yes,” he 
said, “to the unshackled freedom of human thought. I accept 
your definition of the idea I wished to express.” 

“Tt is not my definition,” said Father Brian. “I was amused 
once, when talking to an old friend of mine who plumes himself 
on the ‘ liberality ’ of his opinions, to hear that grandiloquent sen- 
tence pompously enunciated by him. It has a sound that tickles 
the liberal ear; but some time we will analyze it, and I think I 
can show you that it is all sound and no sense. Meanwhile, to 
return to our point. You cannot give your adherence, you say, 
to beliefs that are opposed to reason. Is it consonant with rea- 
son to form an opinion without knowledge of the subject con- 
cerned? You have not studied the science of theology; there- 
fore how can you judge of the reasonableness, that is to say, the 
truth, of what it teaches?” 

The doctor was somewhat taken aback by this query, but re- 
covered himself almost immediately. “I have never studied the 
science of theology,” he said, “but the dogmas of the Catholic 
Church are patent to the world. For instance, there is transub- 
stantiation. I do not see how it is possible to reconcile that be- 
lief to reason.” 

“It is not possible if by ‘reason’ you mean the natural law— 
that is, the law which governs the material world, and man him- 
self in his relations with material things. It is no more possible 
to judge theological dogma by the natural law—or, if you like 
the term better, natural reason—than it is possible to weigh a 
legal argument in a pair of cotton-scales.” 

The doctor looked surprised, almost startled, by this unex- 
pected reply. Without having ever given the matter a serious 
thought, he had taken for granted that Catholics considered 
themselves as having reason for believing what xe regarded as 
most preposterous imaginations; and this frank avowal of 
Dr. Kelly’s astonished him, while at the same time the illustra- 
tion that followed threw a gleam of light on the subject which 
somewhat changed its aspect in his eyes. He turned with a 
doubtful, puzzled gaze to the priest, as he said: 

“You admit that reason has nothing to do with your faith, 
and yet—” 

“ Pardon me,” interposed Father Brian, “ but I expressed my- 
self badly if what I said conveyed that impression to your mind. 
Reason has everything to do with my allegiance to the church if 
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I was born a Catholic, or my acceptance of the faith if 1 was 
born without the pale of the church; but not in the way that 
non-Catholics seem to suppose it ought to have. Reason is 
merely a guide which, if accompanied by pure intention, leads 
the mind to the church—the pillar and ground of truth. The 
church, like her divine Founder, teaches not as do the Protestants 
and free-thinkers of the day, the modern Scribes and Pharisees, 
but ‘as one having authority.’ And as one having authority 
she does not submit supernatural mysteries to the judgment of 
human reason. On the contrary, she says to the mind of man: 
‘These things you must believe. They appertain to the spirit- 
ual, not the natural, order, and thus they are above the compre- 
hension of human reason. Above, but not contrary to, reason. 
It is by faith alone, then, that you can believe.’ ” 

“ But what if the mind replies: ‘I have no faith, therefore 
I cannot believe’?” asked the doctor. 

“Faith is the gift of God,” answered the priest, “and he 
never fails to bestow it on the soul which seeks it in the way he 
has commanded. We must become as little children in docility 
and trust. ‘ Ask, and you shall receive; seek,and you shall find’ 
—if you ask and seek in the right spirit.” 

The doctor was too well bred to shrug his shoulders; but the 
expression of his face was so significant of the thoughts passing 
in his mind that Father Brian could not repress a smile, though 
it did not seem to him a smiling matter. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “that, so far from seeking the gift of 
faith, you, like many others with whom I have accidentally come 
in contact, would reject it if it pressed itself upon you.” 

“ No,” answered the young man; “ you are mistaken. I have 
no feeling that would make me shrink from the truth in whatever 
form it presented itself. The difficulty with me is to conceive it 
possible that such a tenet as the one I referred to—transubstantia- 
tion—could be true.” 

“ But you do conceive it possible to select one isolated fact from 
the centre of a great system, and predicate correctly the truth or 
falsehood of that fact, and the whole scheme to which it belongs, 
by the light only of your uninstructed intelligence! Let us see 
how this method would work in judging the facts of secular sci- 
ence. We will take the simple proposition, ‘It is the earth, not 
the sun, which moves.’ Does this assertion look reasonable, or 
even credible, on the surface? We feel the ground firm under our 
feet; we saw the sun rise in the east this morning ; we see it now 
moving across the heavens; the daily experience of many years 
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assures us that in a few hours it will sink below the western 
horizon. How is it that, notwithstanding this positive evidence 
of our senses to the contrary, we believe that it zs the earth, not 
the sun, which is moving?” 

“We believe it because astronomy, which is an exact science, 
teaches it,” replied the doctor. 

“Precisely,” said the priest. ‘“ Astronomy teaches it; and 
having, either by a study of data or a simple act of faith, satisfied 
ourselves of the trustworthiness of astronomy as an expositor of 
celestial phenomena, we receive unhesitatingly the conclusions 
which that science presents to us. Theology also is a science. 
Will you tell me why you accept the teaching of the one and 
turn from that of the other?” 

“There is the vast difference,” said the doctor, “ that while 
astronomy treats of the real, the material world, and is there- 
fore, as I said before, an exact science, theology deals with ab- 
stractions—matters which, being intangible to the senses, cannot 
be examined and tested by them.” 

“Let us be exact in our terms as well as in our science,” said 
Father Brian, with a smile. “ What do you signify by the word 
‘senses ’?” 

“ Of course,” answered the other, “I mean those faculties, so- 
called, by which we take outward impressions into the mind.” 

“Into the mind,” repeated the priest. ‘You admit, then, 
that it is the mind which your material science must appeal to as 
the discoverer and interpreter of her mysteries. And if the mind 
—or, in other words, human reason—can grasp and analyze the 
nature and processes, or (to speak with more precision) a knowl- 
edge of the nature and processes, of that which is its antithesis, 
matter, how can you suppose the operations of its own nature 
(assuming the word ‘abstractions,’ in the sense you use it, to 
mean processes of mind unconnected with matter) to be ‘ intan- 
gible’ to its comprehension?” 

“T am afraid,” said the young man, with a half-laugh, “that 
you are getting beyond my depth. Metaphysics was always my 
abhorrence ; and if you are going to plunge into its weary laby- 
rinths I doubt whether I shall be able to follow you.” 

“But how,” said Father Brian seriously, “are you to know 
what to believe and what not to believe—what is truth and what 
is fallacy—if you do not take the trouble to examine and inform 
yourself? The majority of mankind accept without question 
whatever creed is given them either by their parents or by the 
self-constituted teachers of all shades of opinion who abound in 
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the world. But I had fancied that you were not of this num. 
ber.” 

“Tam not, I assure you,” responded the doctor. 

“Then, if you do not take your opinions ready-made, nor yet 
acquire them by logical inquiry, how do you come by them, and 
on what do you ground them?” 

“Tf you mean my religious opinions, I have none. +I am a 
materialist, pure aud simple. I believe in what I see, hear, and 
touch—in nothing more.” 

“Excuse me, my friend,” said the priest, smiling, “but you 
believe in more than that, whether you are aware of the fact or 
not--as I can soon convince you, if you will go into the sub- 
ject with me. We are almost in town, so there is no time for an 
argument now; but I should like to discuss the matter fully the 
first leisure hour that we both have. As to your objection to 
metaphysics, I suspect you are jesting about that—merely a 
off an inconvenient question.” 

The young man laughed, tacitly admitting the truth of this 
conjecture, and expressed his willingness to look into the subject, 
as proposed by his companion. “ But I don’t know when the 
leisure hour you speak of will come,” he added. “ There is not 
much prospect of it at present.” 

“Not much, I am afraid,” said Father Brian, as he drew up 
in front of a private residence at the entrance of the town. “ This 
is where you wished to be set down, I believe.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“DUDE” METAPHYSICS. 


THE newspaper and conversational term “dude” has not 
found its way into the dictionary or polite literature. Yet it is 
so expressive, so well understood, and so apt for our present pur- 
pose that no other term could fill its place. A self-complacent 
fop, with the age but without the full physical proportions of man- 
hood, and devoid of intellectual force, is usually dubbed with the 
title. In society he is the butt of ridicule; and his arrogance 
and insolence are treated with contempt by men of sense, or at- 
tributed charitably to ignorance or imbecility. Such a character 
in every-day life provokes our laughter, but when met with in 
the higher walks of science he excites our disgust. And yet who 
has not met in his readings with such a frivolous dilettante—some 
slipshod scientist who treats all the knowledge of antiquity with 
disdain; some shallow-pated theorizer who has dabbled in for- 
eign metaphysics, and tries to import its aberrations among us 
without really understanding them himself; some would-be imi- 
tator of Voltaire or Fichte, though as unlike the original as a 
baboon is to the Apollo of Belvidere? But of all the “dudes” 
save us from the “ dude” metaphysician! He has read Darwin 
and Fichte, and swears by them, though he does not understand 
them. He wants to create a sensation, to be a novelty, and for 
that purpose he will coolly affirm the most outrageous nonsense, 
and expect to find gulls to swallow it. Nor does his expectation 
always go unrealized. The number of metaphysical tuft-hunters 
who swear by Schelling, and drink with smacking lips the watery 
twaddle of Atlantic Monthly theology, is very large even in the 
United States. They believe in “ Dawwin, you know, and evo- 
lution”; they “admire Fichte” and pronounce “ Chwistianity, 
miwacles, and God a bowe [bore], you know.” 

This burst of contempt spontaneously came to us while pe- 
rusing an article in the last December number of the A¢/antic 
Monthly on the “ Idea of God,” by John Fiske—a man not devoid 
of talent or reputation. The insolent manner in which he treats 
the arguments used for centuries in the schools to prove the ex- 
istence of the Supreme Being, and the indecent way in which he 
mixes up the names of profound scholars and saints in the same 
category with infidels and scoffers, would rouse the bile of the 
most phlegmatic polemist. Thus he speaks of the “cosmic 
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theism of Clement and Origen, of Spinoza and Lessing and 
Schleiermacher” ; and no doubt John Fiske’s tuft-hunters, believ- 
ing him to be an authority, imagine that the orthodox Clement 
and Origen, who preached a personal God, differed in nothing 
from the pantheist Spinoza and the sceptic Schleiermacher. Is 
not this ignorant confusion of men and opinions an evidence of 
the “ London assurance” of the metaphysical “dude”? Again: 
“The difference, however, between this cosmic conception of 
God” (that is, by Clement, Origen, and Spinoza) “and the an- 
thropomorphic conception held by Tertullian and Augustine, 
Calvin and Voltaire and Paley, is sufficiently great to be describ- 
ed as a contrast.” Was ever such ignorance, and this, too, in a 
magazine that is said to be one of the beacons of New England 
intelligence? Does not every tyro know that the God of Augus- 
tine, Tertullian, Clement, and Origen was the same—the triune 
God of the Christians? And by what stretch of imagination does 
Mr. Fiske couple these names with the cruel Calvin and the scoff- 
ing Voltaire? This is coupling tigers with lambs, contrary to 
sense and Horace: 
“Non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni.” 


Not only the men but their doctrine was dissimilar, as every one 
who knows anything knows. 

Mr. Fiske’s ignorance of the doctrine of the Fathers regarding 
the Deity is equalled by his self-possession in trying to impose on 
his readers without proof the old but false theory that mono- 
theism is posterior to polytheism. ‘Cosmic theism,” which is 
but another name for the pantheism of Spinoza, and “anthro- 
pomorphic theism ” (we use Fiske’s terminology), which is but 
another name for polytheism, are corruptions of the primeval 
truth that the triune God acts in and through nature, and that 
the second Person of the Trinity became incarnate. All history 
proves that monotheism was the first belief of mankind. Take 
the first chapter of Genesis as a witness. 

Even when our metaphysician wants to be jocose he forges, 
or steals at second-hand from some one who lies. Ridiculing 
the medizeval miracle-plays, he quotes one as containing the fol- 
lowing passage. Our readers will pardon us for giving the ir- 
reverent words, but we do so to show the “ dudish” character 
of the At/antic’s metaphysician : “‘ Wake up, almighty Father! 
Here are those beggarly Jews killing your son, and you asleep 
here like a drunkard!’ ‘Devil take me if I knew anything 
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about it!’ is the drowsy reply.” We do not hesitate to say that 
no such words as these occur in any of the genuine miracle-plays 
of the middle ages, and we have a right to demand from Mr. 
Fiske his authority for the quotation. He gives none; he can 
give none worthy of credence. By the way, let us suggest to 
our esteemed contemporary that its writers should be taught to 
indicate in foot-notes, as the writers in Catholic periodicals do, 
the sources from which they take at least their important quota- 
tions and statements. 

But the strongest evidence of the “dudish” nature is given 
by Mr. Fiske’s treatment of the argument from design which St. 
Thomas and all the great thinkers use to prove the existence of 
God. 

We see in the universe that all unintelligent beings follow 
certain laws. They have plainly a purpose and they obey a 
certain order. Yet we know that as they do not possess intelli- 
gence, they cannot have an aim unless guided by an intelligent 
being outside of them, as the arrow is by the archer ;* and this 
supreme intelligence which rules and guides them all is God— 
the great Architect, the great Designer. 

This argument Mr. Fiske dismisses with disdain, quoting 
against it John Stuart Mill’s threadbare objection: “ It is impos- 
sible to suppose the Creator to be at once omnipotent and abso- 
lutely benevolent. For nothing can be clearer than that nature 
is full of cruelty and mal-adaptation. In every part of the animal 
world we find implements of torture surpassing in devilish inge- 
nuity anything that was ever seen in the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion. We are introduced to a scene of incessant and universal 
strife, of which it is not apparent on the surface that the outcome 
is the good or the happiness of anything that is sentient.” In 
other words, the divine Architect does not exist, because there 
are bugs, mosquitoes, and rattlesnakes. Yet Mr. Fiske’s own 
words might have suggested to him an answer to his difficulty: 
“It is not apparent on the surface that the outcome” of bugs and 
rattlesnakes “ is the good or the happiness of anything that is sen- 
tient”; but beneath “the surface” may there not be reasons for 
their existence that we do not understand? Is there not some 
“good” and “some happiness ” for a bug or a rattlesnake to exist ? 
We have no doubt that both are happy in their way and have a 
very gay time of it while they are letalone. We must not be too 
selfish, Mr. Fiske. That swarm of buzzing mosquitoes which you 
hear singing their harmonious chorus of exultation seems to be 


* Div, Thomas Sum. Theol, par. prim, quest ii. art. iii, 
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a crowd of very merry fellows, even though they do annoy you 
and like to taste your blood. Do you not think thata pair of rat- 
tlesnakes may enjoy life on a summer’s day under the shelter of a 
rock or near the sweet waters of the rustic spring? Our happi- 
ness is not the only happiness in the world ; and any existence is 
better than none at all. A disciple of Mr. Fiske once said: “I 
believed in God until one day my cat ate up my canary, and I 
thought that a benevolent Deity should not permit such an act of 
cruelty to happen.” He forgot that the cat was happy in eating 
the canary, and that the canary may have passed into a happier 
state for having been eaten up. Who knows the future of cana- 
ries or bugs? Who can fathom all the plans of the Creator? Not 
“by the surface,” then, should we judge, but answer the objection 
of Mr. Fiske and Mr. Mill as St. Augustine answered it nearly fif- 
teen hundred years ago: “ Since God is supremely good, he would 
not permit evil to be in his works, unless he were at the same time 
so omnipotent and so good as to draw good out of evil!”* We 
may not be able to see all the good which God takes out of evil. 
We cannot understand how the bee takes honey out of poison. 
We do not understand all the final causes of beings, for we are not 
God. His aims, purposes, and designs are not all known to us. 
That he is we know; that there is design in his works we know; 
nor should we give up belief in these clear truths on account of 
certain obscurity in trying to understand the oddities of nature. 
We spoke of mosquitoes. They may have even their moral use. 
If Mr. Fiske would sleep a midsummer’s night in a Hackensack 
swamp, and would not swear nor lose his temper, he might find 
himself in the morning a better man morally, though shorn of 
much of his facial beauty. 

Mr. Fiske’s rejection of the “argument from design,” on ac- 
count of the oddities of irrational nature, is surpassed in inconse- 
quence by the same rejection on account of the existence of moral 
evil in the universe. Moral evil comes from free-will. God, 
therefore, is not, in the sense in which Mr. Mill and Mr. Fiske put 


it, the “creator of the devil.” God is the creator of an angel 
who abused his free-will and made himself a devil. Nor is there 
“in orthodox Christianity . . . the Augustinian doctrine of total 


depravity.” It ought to be known to Mr. Fiske that the whole 
Catholic Church—and it is “orthodox”—abhors the “ doctrine 
_ of total depravity,” and has anathematized it in the Council of 
Trent. “Total depravity ” is the figment of John Calvin’s brain, 
and in no sense can be attributed to St. Augustine or be called 


*In Enchir. cap. xi. 
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Augustinian. The permission of physical or moral evil in the 
universe, therefore, although in some respects mysterious, proves 
nothing against the argument from design for the existence of God. 
A flaw in my watch does not prove that it was not made, and well 
made, by the watchmaker. That flaw may be the work of some 
one else. In the case of nature what man calls flaws and defects are 
only so to his limited ken. If he could get behind the scene, as he 
will some day, he would be able to see the causes of things and 
understand what is now wrapt in mystery. 

Mr. Fiske, having sat down on “the argument from design” ; 
having, as he imagines, destroyed St. Thomas, St. Augustine, 
Calvin, and Voltaire, proceeds to give his own idea of God. And 
here is where you can always catch the “dude” metaphysician. 
When, with a wave of his kid-gloved hand, he wafts away ortho- 
doxy, and with offensive drawl begins to give you his theory, 
his view, mark how imbecility is stamped on its features. After 
much discussion of the forces of nature everywhere witnessed he 
reduces them all to one, which he calls “the Power”; but “this 
is the very same power which in ourselves wells up under the 
form of consciousness.” Ina word, the forces of nature and our 
force are identical—are God. But it is transparent that if this 
theory be true there are two Gods. The force in me is a per- 
sonal one ; I know and feel by the only means possible for knowl- 
edge, which is my own consciousness, that I am a person, while 
the forces of nature are evidently impersonal: There is a spe- 
cific difference between me and them, as there is between the 
personal and the impersonal. There must be two Gods, then, 
if Fiske is right—the one myself, and the other the not-me of na- 
ture; and if he is going to identify both, what becomes of his 
originality ? For this identification of the personal and the im- 
personal of the me and the not-me is an importation from the 
modern German pantheists. Instead of the one God, therefore, 
proved by the argument from design, we have two by the ar- 
gument from Fiske. Yes, we have more than two: we have as 
many Gods as there are human persons; for each human person 
knows that he is specifically distinct from his neighbor, yet all 
are “the very same Power which in ourselves wells up under 
the form of consciousness.” 

Thus, according to Fiske, Bunker Hill will be the new: 
Olympus, and he its new Jupiter, sitting “’Axporari xopuph 
molvderpados OvAvpuro10,” surrounded by all the gods and pretty 
goddesses of the Atlantic Monthly. 

There are forces in nature, we concede; there is even much 
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truth in Darwin’s theory of natural selection and evolution. His 
error consists in drawing conclusions from mere similitude as if it 
were identity. Because things look alike it does not follow that 
they are identical. But underlying Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection, and Fiske’s identification of forces, there is a question 
which remains unsolved. Is the cause of these natural forces in 
themselves or out of them? Whence come these natural forces 
and natural laws? Are they self-existent, self-creators, or do 
they point to a supreme First Cause, self-existent and omnipotent, 
who has created them? Beyond Fiske’s forces there is a force 
which is the efficient cause, and the efficient cause by creation, of 
all power, whether it be outside of us in the visible universe or 
“ well up under the form of consciousness.” 

Consciousness attests that the cause of our existence is not in 
ourselves. Reason shows that the cause of the existence of be- 
ings outside of us is not in themselves, for they are essentially 
contingent. These two facts blow Fiske’s theory into the air. 
Metaphysics that goes no further than what is visible, that simply 
certifies to the existence of forces in nature and goes not beyond 
them to find the intelligent cause which produced them, is only 
chemistry. We concede all that it may attest, but beyond it our 
intellect must soar to the only solid resting-place for a logical in- 
vestigator—the supreme, necessary, self-existing, personal, cre- 
ating First Cause. 

That we have not misinterpreted Mr. Fiske will be clear from 
a quotation or two from the closing pages of his article: “ The 
infinite and eternal Power that is manifested in every pulsation 
of the universe is none other than the living God.” ‘The ever- 
lasting source of phenomena is none other than the infinite Power 
that makes for righteousness.” The sum of the forces underlying 
the universe is therefore God. He is the Anima mundi. He is 
the substance, “everlasting source of phenomena,” “ manifested in 
every pulsation of the universe.” This, we perceive, is bald pan- 
theism—Spinoza in an A/lantic Monthly dress. 

But how does this theory answer the objections brought 
against “the argument from design”? Mr. Fiske rejects that 
argument because of the existence of physical and moral evil in 
the world. How does his God get rid of them? Very simply, 
for they are God in his theory. They are only “ phenomena” of 
the infinite power. Fiske shuts his eyes and practically denies 
the existence of any evil in the world. Good and evil, right and 
wrong, are “phenomeng of the infinite power that makes for 
righteousness.” What is “ righteousness” according to Fiske? 
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It is the end of that “struggle between man’s lower and higher 
impulses in which the higher must finally conquer.” But, as a 
matter of fact, the higher do not always finally conquer. Experi- 
ence contradicts our metaphysician’s unauthenticated statement. 
It is a mere cobweb of his brain. To make man and his moral 
life a mere phenomena of the “infinite Power” of nature is to 
deny free-will and take away all human responsibility for crime. 
If! am God I cannot sin. All that I do is right. I am only one 
of the many manifestations of that “ eternal Power that is mani- 
fested in every pulsation of the universe.” 

Thus, to get rid of the objection to God’s benevolent provi- 
dence derived from the existence of evil, Mr. Fiske, following 
Hegel and Fichte, identifies evil with God. Thus we have logi- 
cally from their theory: God-crime, God-sin, God-bug, God- 
mosquito, God-rattlesnake. Where is the fool-killer? Arise, O 
Juvenal, and scourge the “ dudes” ! 

“O sanctas gentes, quibus hec nascuntur in hortis numina!” 





THE DAYS OF GENESIS. 


PROEM. 


DEEM not these days primordial spanned by time. 
Range not the bells of Genesis to chime 
With science. What are ages, years, or days 
To eyes prophetical but sacred ways 
To teach high law and holy truth to man? 
All life leads back to Him who drew life’s plan 
Untableted. Bound by one high behest, 
The Prophet ranged his tablets as he list. 
Creation was his theme ; and from inspired tongue 
Burst this grand burden in a solemn song, 

With intervals of choral praise ; 

And the intervals are days. 
VOL, XLII.—4I 





THE DAYS OF GENESIS. 
DAY I. 


In the beginning God made heaven and earth. 
Void was creation at its earliest birth, 

Lonely and dark, an ocean without shore. 
Perpetual midnight brooded evermore 

Upon a waste of waters. The primeval sleep 
Of death hung on the eyelids of the deep. 

No life as yet. Blind forces drove or drew 
By laws which even dull inertia knew. 

Grand in his purposes, but all unused to urge, 
A mighty Smith slow plied the kindling forge. 


“ Be light!” Quick through the world the fiat rang, 
And wakened Nature into lustre sprang. 
A soft enchantment flooded pregnant space, 
Giving blind chaos body, itself bodiless. 
The eddying atoms rolled in wreaths of light, 
Taking all vision needs save only sight. 
Creation had no eye. Not yet were wrought 
Those crystal caves where sense distils to thought ; 
But all unseen a lone though luminous world 
Of mustering meteors into order whirled. 

Evening and morn, day one. 

But the mighty Smith wrought on. 


DAY II. 


Hung the deep heavens in shrouds of vapor dressed. 
The earth was blanketed in watery mist. 
Far overhead, slow gathering in their robes, 
The shapeless meteors crystalled into globes. 
God spake: Divide, O waste of waters, here ; 
Make space for a clear sky and a free atmosphere. 
Westward, ye heavens, in endless circle sweep, 
And, like a roof, arch in this lower deep; 
And thou, O sea, lapped in thy caves remain 
Without a shore until I speak again. . 
Evening and morn. ’Tis done. 
Yet the mighty Smith wrought on. 
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DAY III. 


What vision saw that wondrous eve and morn ~ 
When from the ocean-bed the lands were born? 
What mighty hand lifted the deep sea-caves, 
And made the islands bud above the waves? 
These grew to continents. Along the ocean-floor 
Deep currents spread the wastings of the shore 
In ridges vast. Slow throbbings of the earth, 
Upheaving these, to mountain chains gave birth. 
_ Green spread the grass and trees o’er the young land. 
Oh! gentle were the fingers of that mighty hand. 
A third day’s labor done. 
But the mighty Smith wrought on. 


DAY IV. 


Now lift our thoughts to the round heaven above, 
Where sun, moon, stars by law in order move. 
They mark our time. The sun by day gives light. 
A softer radiance rules the veiléd night. 
God made all these. O Israel, lend no ear 
To heathen myths or philosophic sneer. 
Stars are not deities ; nor do they draw 
Their being from unlegislated law. 
Creatures of God are they ; and Him, glad throng 
Of worshippers, they praise with waltz and song. 
Day fourth. A work well done. 
But the mighty Smith wrought on. 


DAY V. 


Oh! who can chronicle what ages long 

The woods have thrilled with wingéd love and song ; 
How long, with threads of sunshine in their wake, 
The gamesome fish embroider stream and lake? 

And tell me, science, did some ’prentice hand 
Engrave such forms on the Silurian strand, 

Give warlike morion to the trilobite, 

And eyes that gleamed from cones of jewelled light ? 
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Vast is thy work, O God, graded thy plan ; 
But high organic types with earliest life began. 
A fifth day come and gone. 
But the mighty Smith wrought on. 





DAY VI. 


Said God: Open thy womb, thou barren earth ; 
To beasts that walk, and things that creep, give birth. 
Rallied red dust to life. ‘“’Tis good,” the Maker said. 
Now from the same dull mould let man be made. 
Nature lacks nothing save a lawful lord, 
And let him bear our image. At the word 
Stood man upon his heritage, soil and soul. 
Child of the soil, ’tis his the earth to rule; 
Child, too, of heaven, to high hopes early blessed, 
*Tis his to work with God, with God to rest. 

Lo, the Smith’s labor done! 

God’s Sabbath has begun. 


DAY VII. 


Blest is the Sabbath day. Hushed is the hive 
Of busy life. Now the still heart may live. 
Vanish the phantom forms of yesterday, 
And unreal living to true life gives way. 
God speaks to silent hearts. Ah! look and see 
Beyond this near horizon. Let eternity 
Tell what is earth, and life, and man; and why 
Creation creeps thus low beneath a lofty sky ; 
And wherefore that slow week of work was blessed ; 
And why it ended in a Sabbath’s rest. 

O Christ! I wait the dawn. 
Bring my slow Sabbath on! 
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SOLITARY ISLAND. 
PART FOURTH. 
CHAPTER IX. 

A CONSPIRACY. 


A RUMOR crept through political circles in the metropolis 
that Florian was closing up his legal business on the point of 
retiring to a more congenial field of labor. It was only a rumor, 
and before it could be verified the great politician had utterly 
disappeared from the sight of men. A reporter was knocking 
his door out of shape for an interview at the very moment which 
saw him approaching Clayburg on the evening train. Thus the 
world would always knock at the doors of his heart. Never 
again would they open to any of its emissaries, and his joy had 
something fierce in it as he reflected that, God willing, he was 
entering Clayburg from the south for the last time. Behind 
him in the distance his burnt ships were smouldering—his fame, 
his power, his wealth, his memory, his love! Men would never- 
more see them in their proud beauty sailing rough seas towards 
glorious harbors! If they heard of him—and he prayed they 
would not-—it would only be to hear of his conquests over him- 
self, and probably they would shrug, and wink, and smile, and 
touch their foreheads knowingly to insinuate his mental weak- 
ness, a fact which pleased him greatly and drew a smile from 
him, as showing how often the world mistook wisdom for folly. 
He jumped from the train before it reached the depot, and made 
his way across the fields to the river. It was now the first week 
of May, and the ice was gone, but the chilly air blew sharply 
across the water, and the shore resounded under the breakers. 
He stood on the hill for a moment with his eyes fixed on Linda’s 
resting-place, where the tall monument pierced the sky. His re- 
solution had been to look no more to the past, to leave its sad 
reflections in the grave, and to keep his eyes on the future, while 
his thoughts engaged the present and made what they could out 
of it. At this moment it was impossible. Back went his recol- 
lection to the hour when Linda was in the meridian of her health 
and beauty, when he was young and full of hope and unstained 
by sin, when Ruth was his by love’s clear title. The intervening 
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years were like a nightmare—ignorance at the beginning, murder 
at the end, and mystery everywhere. Was he not dreaming 
now? 

At a convenient spot along the shore he found a boat, whose 
he knew not, but used it as if it were his own. It was a long 
and weary pull against a north wind until he reached the shelter 
of the channel; longer and wearier across Eel Bay to the anchor. 
age below the cabin; and the night reminded him of that blus- 
tering, raw evening when with Ruth he had first set foot on his 
island. First to the grave and then to the house! He lit the 
fire and drew the curtain, fondled Izaak Walton, and, settling 
close to the log blaze, felt himself at home. His home! He was 
cut off from the world at last and for ever. His next flight he 
hoped would be heavenward. 

Ruth quickly received word of his return and the events pre- 
ceding it, and had a long conversation with Pére Rougevin touch- 
ing the new hermit. As a part of a plan which she had con- 
ceived, and the pére improved and perfected, the squire was in- 
formed of Florian’s presence in Clayburg. 

“Where is he stopping?” said the old man doubtfully. 
“ What’s he doing here at this time of the year? What's he 
come for?” 

“He is living by himself on Solitary Island,” said Ruth. 
“For the rest you had better ask himself.” 

“ What!” murmured the squire, and he said a queer word 
under his breath, “have you Jesuits got hold of him again?” 

“The news came from New York,’ Ruth replied indifferent- 
ly; “ I know nothing more about it, papa.” 

“Well, you'll know more after I git back, girl. Living on 
Solitary Island, hey? I'll blow that island to the—cats. It’s 
made more trouble, for a little two-acre mud-hen that it is, than 
old Grindstone! Does the pére know of this?” 

“T told him, papa.” 

“Of course you did. You and he are always plotting and 
planning. He’s a sneaky Jesuit, that pére, and I’ll tell him so 
when I see him. And mark me, Ruth; don’t let me hear of you 
or the priest visiting that boy without my permission. You're 
both free and independent, but, by the shade of Mackenzie! I’m 
sheriff, and I1’ll make you both feel it if I’m disobeyed.” 

“We have not the faintest desire, papa,” said Ruth meekly, 
“to see Florian; but we fear he is troubled, and we know that 
there is no one like his old friend to help him. Unless you per- 
mit it, we shall not go near him.” 
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“ You're a deep pair,” said the distrustful squire, shaking his 
leonine head, “ but I’m to be ahead of you, anyhow.” 

What the squire feared and distrusted he scarcely knew, but 
he was ready to maintain against all opponents that Florian’s pro- 
per place at any time was New York City. Not to be there 
was, in his eyes, dangerous for so prominent a politician. He 
shook hands with the hermit on entering the cabin, and sat down 
ina panic. This was the man who had bought the ticket weeks 
previous in Clayburg station, but it surely was not Florian. 

“What’s happened, Flory?” he asked in a hushed, awed 
voice. 

“T’ve changed my method of living,” said Florian gravely. 

“J should think you had,” murmured the squire feebly, “ but 
I don’t get the hang of this thing, somehow.” 

The hermit did not seem to care much for his dazed condition, 
as he made no effort to relieve it. The squire shook off a ten- 
dency to faint with disgust. 

“Flory,” said he sternly, “ I’ve sworn by you since you were 
born, because there was not a year nor an hour of your life that 

. Lcouldn’t put my hand down and say, He is just so. I can’t do 
that now. What's come over you? Why are you here instead 
of in New York? Who’s been bewitching you? What has hap- 
pened to you? Good God!” cried he in an excess of feeling, 
standing up to hit the table into fragments with his fist, “tell me 
something, or I’ll think you’ve been dead and come to life again.” 

The crash of the broken furniture sobered him for an instant. 
Florian looked with slight displeasure at the ruin. 4 

“ There is no need of excitement,” he said soothingly, and the 
tone cut the squire to the heart. He sat down trembling, al- 
most crying, as a suspicion of Florian’s sanity entered his head. 

“T was dead,” continued Florian, “and I came to life again. 
You are very shrewd, squire.” 

He paused, and Pendleton waited long for further informa- 
tion, but none came. The hermit sat gazing into the dying em- 
bers of a fire, and at times moved naturally around the cabin, ar- 
ranging odd articles or brushing them. The squire stared at him 
with a feeling, as he said afterwards, that Rev. Mr. Buck was 
pouring ice-water down his spine. ' 

“TI suppose it surprises you, old friend,” Florian said, with 
sudden cordiality, “ but I have come here to live for good. You 
know who lived here before me. I am not better than he, am I? 
It pleases me to follow him, and I don’t think the world has any 
reason to make a fuss over it.” 
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The squire considered this expression of a future policy some 
moments, and then, reverting to the words, “ I am not better than 
he, am 1?” said emphatically: 

“Yes, you air, Flory, and don’t you forgit it.’ Here a 
pause while he gathered himself for another burst, and then, 
“ Better than 4im/ Why, what was he more than a slave of the 
Russian Empire—with all respect to him as your father—a fellow 
that didn’t dare call his life his own? And you are an American 
citizen, a governor, almost, of the greatest State in the Union, and 
a Clayburg boy. Flory, this looks like insanity. Flory, I don’t 
know what to say to you. I’m groping. Can’t you look and 
talk for one minute as you used to, Flory?” 

This appeal made no further impression on the hermit than to 
illuminate his pallid face with a smile. The squire made a few - 
more weak attempts upon the hermit’s defences, and then rushed 
in sudden and overpowering disgust for the door. 

“T’ve got to think,” said he, “and I can’t do it looking at a 
corpse.” 

He did not hear Florian laugh as he banged the door—the first 
laugh that had passed his lips since the night of Vladimir's reve. , 
lations. 

After an hour he returned and resumed his seat with a deter- 
mination written all over him. 

“T must know the ins and outs of this thing,” he said quietly ; 
“and I’m going to put some questions as the sheriff of Jefferson 
County. What’s to prevent me from jailing you?” 

“Nothing,” said Florian, “ unless the consequence—jailing 
yourself.” 

“ Now, Flory, be reasonable and answer squarely. Have you 
thrown up politics for good and all?” 

“T have, squire.” 

“ And you are going to live on this island for the next forty 
years or so?” 

“ With God's will, yes.” 

“H’m! that smacks of the Jesuits. What’s the reason of all 
this, Flory? Did you get a pious stroke?”’ 

“I suppose it was that,” said Florian, meditating, as if a new 
question had touched his soul. 

“Is it in the papist line, lad, somewhat like your father? I 
hoped you were working away from the Jesuits?” 

A faint blush spread over Florian’s face. 

“[ am nearer to the Jesuits than ever, squire, but not as near 


as I could wish.” 
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“So I thought,” said the squire, shaking his head—“so I 
thought. And I must say my opinion of the Jesuits is consider- 
ably smaller than it was an hour ago.” 

He reflected a few moments, and saw that Florian’s curiosity 
was aroused. 

“ Had I been the boss of the Jesuit corporation,” said he, aim- 
ing eye and finger at Florian’s reason, “I think I could have done 
a smarter bit of business than has been done in letting you bury 
yourself out of sight. When you got your pious stroke and 
came to me to have it utilized, put in the market, so to speak, I’d 
have thought in this way: ‘ Here’s a man as clever as the devil, 
a speaker, a wire-puller, a statesman; knows the ins and outs of 
everything. Here we are, papists without much standing, with 
no politicians to speak of on our side; nobody to look after us 
when the spoils are dividing and the Methodists are gobbling 
everything ; nobody with the ears of the nabobs between his fin- 
ger and his thumb to tell our story there. Here’s a man dying 
to get such a job.’ And I’d give it to you and send you out, if 
you did nothing else than educate young papists to do as you 
did, Flory,” said the squire solemnly. ‘Could you let me have 
the name or the daguerreotype of the boss Jesuit? I’ve heard 
and seen a great many fools in my time, but I put him down as 
the completest fool that was ever born.” 

It was an impressive speech and had a meaning which Florian 
seized upon quickly. The squire might have retired at that mo- 
ment with honor. His mission was fully accomplished, and he 
had sent home like an arrow a thought which had not yet broken 
upon Florian’s mental vision. But the squire buzzed and buzzed 
a thousand commonplaces in the hermit’s ears for another period, 
and departed, out of humor with himself and the world, only when 
Florian politely showed an inclination to lead him down to his 
boat. Ruth rejoiced when she had heard the substance of the 
conversation stormily poured from his lips. His one sensible ob- 
jection to Florian’s idea of a solitary life tickled him much, and 
he was never done describing the effect it had upon Florian, all 
unconscious of how innocently yet successfully he had played the 
part intended for him by those scheming Jesuits, his daughter 
and the priest. In fear that he might spoil the effect which he 
had created, Ruth forbade further visits to the island until the 
hermit had time to revolve the thought in his mind. 

“You know Flory,” she said to him—“ how when you pre- 
sent him a new idea he thinks and thinks about it until he knows 
itto the core. Let him think upon it for a week. It was such a 
very good idea.” 
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’ «Wasn't it, now?” said the gleeful squire. ‘I'd like to pre- 
sent him with one more, and that would fetch him.” 

While he hugged his triumph to his bosom, Florian had time 
to digest his lately-acquired information, and the way was paved 
for an assault by the wary Pére Rougevin. No man on a diplo. 
matic errand could look less concerned than the priest, and his 
“just-dropped-in ” air was perfect. He was well informed of the 
 squire’s late interview when he paid his casual visit to the island. 
The hermit was not suspicious, but the pére was also careful to 
arouse no suspicion. Florian’s manner had not changed. His 
thoughts, however, had suffered a serious invasion upon their 
routine, and he was wishing that the priest would introduce that 
subject of which they had spoken at their last meeting. Some- 
thing in his manner must have caught Pére Rougevin’s quick 
eye, or he would not have made his adieus and walked to the door 
so confidently, leaving the object of his mission in the shade. 
Florian did not stop him as he went out, but rose up and fol. 
lowed him. 

“Do you remember,” said the hermit, “ of expressing at one 
time a doubt as to my vocation to this solitary life ?” 

“T do,” said the priest promptly, “and I have my doubts 
still, but I thought it better to leave this work to yourself.” 

“ Would you mind telling me why you think my vocation is 
doubtful?” 

“ Why,” said the pére, with hesitation, ‘on general principles 
we need in this country more of the active, less of the contem- 
plative, life. With regard to your case, we need such a man as 
you in public life. You can see ‘that without further expla. 
nation.” 

“I have thought of it,” said Florian, and there was a touch of 
sadness in his voice and in the droop of his head. 

“ Your circumstances are so peculiar that I hardly dared de- 
cide upon the matter. I think yet it is best to trust it to your- 
self, and if you need any advice on particular points I can give it 
to you.” 

“Thank you,” said the hermit. And with so few words the 
work was done. 

The pére said but one sentence to Ruth when she met him at 
the dock: “ The occasion is ripe for you, miss,” and went on his 
way smiling. 

Ruth had some difficulty in restraining the squire up to this 
point, and still more difficulty in persuading him to accept of her 
company on the proposed visit to Florian. He declared he had 
no confidence in her since she became a Jesuit, did not know but 
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that she would intrigue to keep his boy on the island, and had a 
general feeling against her saying or doing anything in so deli- 
cate an affair. Ruth vowed solemnly that her only desire and 
aim was to restore to a loving and grieving and injured heart 
the one man who could bring peace to it, and sealed her de- 
claration with an all-conquering kiss on the rough, paternal face. 

“You know what’ll fetch me every time,” said the squire ; 
“and since there’s another woman in the pie, come along.”’ 

Ruth could hear her heart beat as she approached the cabin 
above the boulder. What would the final result be? They 
could not keep from Florian the secret of their assault upon his 
determination to do penance asa solitary. Would the knowledge 
drive him into obstinacy? She did not yet know the extent of 
the change which had taken place in him. Florian opened the 
door for them. 

“If your visitors are all as persistent as we are,’ 
smiling, “ you will not have much of your solitude.” 

“T fear Iam not to have much of it anyway,” he replied in 
such a tone as made it hard to tell his feelings. ‘ Your father, 
here, has disturbed me on that point, and Pére Rougevin has 
almost settled it that I shall go out into the world and be a her- 
mit there.” 

“The best thing the pére ever did in his life,” said the squire. 

“ Which would be very hard for you, Florian,” said Ruth with 
a gentle sympathy that woke him at once, while the squire was 
resolved into a thunder-cloud at this treachery. 

“Ruth, you tell me what to do,” Florian said humbly and 
submissively. 

“Tt is easy enough to endure this solitude,” she continued ; 
“it may be beautiful to certain natures. But to be alone in the 
busy world is very trying. Of course duty makes the hard 
things easy and sweet. That would be your only consolation, 
Florian.” 

“It is this way with me, Ruth,” he began eagerly, and mak- 
ing no account of the squire: “I have learned to love this place, 
this life, as I never loved anything in this world. You know 
why. And what I was is such a horror and shame to me that to 
return to its scenes is like death. Yet it seems to me and to 
your father and to the pére that I ought not throw aside a power: 
which could certainly be used for the general good, merely to 
satisfy myself.” 

“ And you ought not, that is true—” 
“That's what J maintain—that’s what /'ve maintained all 


said she, 
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along!” shouted the squire. “Flory, if you do otherwise you 
must write your name beside the boss Jesuit’s.” 

“ Now, papa!” said Ruth, bringing the boiling volcano down 
toa harmless simmer. ‘“ You ought not, Florian, if there would 
be no danger to yourself in holding a power which was to you 
so strong a temptation.” 

“T would take and hold it under protest,” he replied confi- 
dently. “I value it no more than a straw. I cannot disguise 
from myself that hereafter I can but despise it. O Ruth! is 
there no middle course? Yet why do I ask? I have set myself 
to do that which is hardest. Let me take the worst with joy.” 

Ruth’s face kindled into enthusiasm. 

“ Well, there is a middle course,” she said triumphantly. “ You 
can remain in your solitude and yet retain your interest in the 
world.” 

Both gentlemen uttered exclamations of delight or rage, and 
turned upon her—the hermit hopefully, the squire in despair. 

“ Have you forgotten Frances ?”’ she said. 

“No,” and he drew away asif hurt. “ She has justly forgot- 
ten me. I saw her. It is all over.” 

“ You saw her mother, Florian. If you had seen herself you 
would not have been in trouble so long. It is xot all over. That 
dear girl is as faithful to you as if you never wronged her. She 
let her mother speak first, as obedience required; and she was 
silent, as became her modesty. But she has never lost her faith 
in you when we all trembled, and she loves you still.” 

This picture of feminine devotion drew the tears to Ruth's 
eyes. 
“ Then, besides, you were half-glad the test of coming here to 
live was not to be laid before her. She would have followed you 
to a tent, you foolish fellow. Florian, where are your wits? See 
that hill yonder? Build there a pretty villa, and bring Frances 
to preside over it. There is no reason why a great politician 
should not live among the islands and rule from this solitude. 
You need not practise law. And so your temptations are mini- 
mized, your influence is preserved, and your solitude is saved to 

ou.” . 
: It was a sight to see the squire’s face glow as Ruth reached 
her climax, and when the last word was uttered he gave a cheer 
that rattled the loose articles in the room. 

“You can think over it,” said she, seeing that the squire’s 
emotion jarred upon him. “ These things cannot be done hastily. 
If it be God’s will that you stay here—” 
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“More Jesuitism!” growled the squire. 

“You must do so. If duty points another road to you, my 
advice will occur to you as an easy way out of the difficulty. 
You will not forget Frances?” she added wistfully. 

“TI can never forget her,” he replied. “I thank you for your 
visit, Ruth. Ina little while I can decide, if I have not already 
decided. Squire, not another word, or I stay here for ever.” 

Pendleton saw dimly that few words and a speedy departure 
were two important points in Ruth’s programme, and for a won- 
der he tucked his daughter under his arm and, with a brief fare- 
well, led her down to the boat. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE RED CURTAIN. 


CLAYBURG was “completely upsot,” as a native expressed it, 
by the publication of the banns of marriage between Paul Rossi- 
ter and Ruth Pendleton. It had “reckoned” on her remaining 
an old maid; it “admired” what the squire would do now;; it 
“swowed ” its astonishment over and over for two weeks, at the 
end of which time the fact was accomplished in white satin and 
tulle, and a great part of the town invited to assist in the festivi- 
ties. Parker C. Lynch was ex-officio the master of the feast. In 
full morning-dress, gloved and collared to perfection, this erratic 
representative of -the bluest blood of Ireland was a fine-looking 
gentleman on the model of an English squire, and, when he posed 
or walked about under certain eyes of the assembly, showed that 
he had not forgotten his earlier training. The squire could not 
restrain his astonishment or refuse his admiration. In his suit of 
armor he was as stiff as a post, growled and swore secretly at 
intervals, and looked anxiously for the opportunity to steal away 
and disrobe himself. 

“Where did you get the knack of wearing this confounded 
rig?” said he to Peter. ‘Can you see those tails of mine? I 
feel like a swallow; I don’t know what minute I am going to 
fly.” 

“Ye’re a ground-swallow,” replied Peter, with a grin and a 
drinking gesture as if swallowing a hot liquid. “ Ye’re cavernous, 
squire. Faith, ye look well for an old country buck that knows 
so little, and ye carry the odd garments neatly.” 

“ How do you manage to do it?” said the squire, awe-stricken. 
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“It was born there,” Peter said—“ the coat I mean. I had it 
on when I was born. D’ye notice the shape of me legs? Ye 
can never wear a swallow-tail unless you are shaped so.” 

The squire looked down mournfully at a fearful waste of thigh- 
bone and flesh on his particular person. 

“T must look awful,” said he sadly. “ Couldn’t we get away, 

. Peter, and get rid of these togs? There’s a neat little room up- 
stairs, with a red curtain across a bay-window and a bed-room 
opening off the other side, where I keep my private cellar—” 

“Your midnight cellar you mean,” Peter broke in, with a 
deep, silent laugh. “ All right, me b’y; hang on to your guests 
for a little longer, and when I give the signal make for the 
room.” 

Not the least distinguished of the guests was Mrs. Buck and 
her minister, as faultless in costume as of old. The good lady 
had been somewhat left in the shade since the discovery of Flo- 
rian’s real parentage, and her vanity had received a deep wound 
in being cut off so roughly from her famous brother. Mr. Buck 
alone could have told her severe disappointment at not having 
been the Princess Linda, and her ravings over the possibility of 
Mrs. Winifred having put Linda in her place. These weaknesses 
Sara kept from the world prudently. She was now quite a mo- 
ther in Israel. Five blooming and clever children clung on occa- 
sions to her voluminous skirts, and her matronly figure, with its 
still coquettish movements, was almost charming. Her faith was 
wholly dead., She never was troubled with a single longing for 
the truths on which she had been fed, nor with a single scruple 
as to her apostasy. In being liberal enough to consider Catho- 
lics on a par with Episcopalians and in despising the sects she 
considered herself doctrinally safe. Poor Sara! The day was 
not far distant when the conscience so peacefully slumbering 
would rouse itself to make her careless life most miserable! She 
seized upon the squire at a most critical moment. Peter had just 
winked at him knowingly, and then disappeared into the upper 
rooms. 

“ Aren’t you happy, squire?” buzzed Sara in his ears. “‘ Who 
would have thought, knowing, as we do, all that has happened, 
that this day would ever have come? Who is Mr. Rossiter? 
Such a fascinating man! How is it that he wasn’t gobbled up 
by a handsomer woman than our Ruth?” 

“ Because in New York, where there aren’t any women,” said 
the sarcastic squire, ‘“‘ he didn’t see any one handsomer. If he had 
come to Clayburg first, where the women are as thick as sar- 
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dines, Ruth wouldn’t have had a chance. Will you excuse me, 
Mrs. Buck? I see—” 

“ No, I won't excuse you,” said Sara, laughing. “I must tell 
you something about Dunse. You know—” 

But the squire never heard a word of the something, for his 
eyes were fastened on Peter, who had returned to the guests with 
asheepish expression of countenance, and who now raised his 
eyes to the ceiling and shook his head to signify that he could 
not enter the room. Mrs. Buck had finished her narration. 

“ Wasn't it ridiculous of Dunse?” she said. 

“ He’s an idiot,” the squire replied, connecting the words with 
Peter’s pantomime. “I beg your pardon, ma’am; I referred to 
Mr. Carter. You must excuse me now, for really I am wanted 
in another part of the house.” 

The squire sought out Peter, and heard his report of the pri- 
vate room with the red curtain and the private cellar. 

“T couldn’t get beyond the door,” said he. 

“Why,” growled the squire, “ what was to hinder?”’ 

“The door was locked, to be sure. I’m not immaterial, 
squire.” 

If the door was locked the squire had a key, and he tossed 
the door in on its hinges scornfully and entered the room. The 
red curtain across the bay-window was shaking in the wind, and 
the squire was about to close the window behind it when Ruth 
had him by the arm. , 

“ Now, papa,” said she—the elegant Peter mimicked her with 
a chuckle—“ this room is my room for to-day. If you look for 
a nice, quiet corner, go into the room over the kitchen.” 

“ There’s nothing to drink there,” said he. 

“T move we hold our ground, then,” said Peter. 

"But the old gentlemen were forced to yield to Ruth’s demand, 
and finally made themselves comfortable in the appointed room, 
as became barbarians fond of undress uniforms and cards and 
punch. Paul followed his wife to the room with the red curtain. 

“You have everything ready ?” said he. 

“Your own plays could not show a better situation,” she re- 
plied. “It has been a weary time until this day, husband. I have 
never felt easy in ten years until this hour. If Linda were only 
here to share our joy!” 

“T don’t think she cares,” said Paul, looking at a copy of that 
painting which had once hung in Florian’s room—Linda waving 
her handkerchief from the yacht. ‘“ Your own selfishness, Ruth, 
prompts that wish.” 
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Ruth acknowledged the charge, and then, dismissing him to 
the guests, explored the space behind the red curtain. There 
was considerable running to and from that room during the after- 
noon, and every attempt made by the squire to take possession—for 
he was not satisfied with his allotted room—was steadily resisted. 

“ Why isn’t Flory here?” the squire asked frequently. 

“Give him time, papa. These great men don’t come and go 

like common people.” 

“Common people! I’m sheriff of the county!” 

“Don’t be quarrelsome. When Florian comes you shall be 
told in time to see him and hear him.” 

“ Why can’t I go into that room?” 

“ Because Ruth says you cannot.” 

“ Let me see just behind the red curtain.” 

“ There’s nothing behind the curtain, papa.” 

“ What is it shut all the time for?” 

“ Now, papa, go away and be reasonable or I shall punish 
you. I havea secret which is to be mine all day. At night you 
shall all know it.” 

“Gimme my punishment now,” urged the squire, and, after 
pulling his whiskers, she dismissed him with a kiss. 


At twilight the guests were gone, and the squire and Peter 


were peacefully sleeping off the effects of the day’s excitement. 
The poet and his bride stood together on the veranda, facing the 
calm waters of the river, her head resting on his shoulder and 
her deep eyes watching the stars in the cool, far-reaching sky. 
Their thoughts were too overpowering for utterance. 

“ It is all over,” she sighed occasionally—“ all over.” And he 
said nothing. ‘“ One effect of a steady life in these old villages 
is peculiar. The years seem as days. I am not ten days older 
in thought than when Linda used to come down that road—O 
my dear little princess !—waving her hands and singing to me a 
long way off. All the nights like these seem as one, there have 
been so many of them.” 

“ And there are to be so many of them,” said the poet. 

“Let us hope so, dear,” said she. “ With all the suffering and 
uncertainty in the past there has been more beauty in it than 
ugliness, more good than evil. Even poor Florian will find cer- 
tain and unexpected rest to-night.” 

“ There are two figures coming down the road, Ruth. It is 
time for Florian to be here.” 

“Do you meet them, and then send Florian up to the room,” 
said she. “Tell him I would like to see him.” 
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Pére Rougevin and the hermit congratulated the poet where 
he stood, and then Florian proceeded alone to the apartment 
where Ruth, all aglow with delight, awaited him. It was the 
room with the red curtain. 

“ Accept my best wishes for your future happiness,” said he ; 
“the present is all your own.” 

She looked at him with satisfaction. His dress was the usual 
neat-fitting citizen’s costume, his hair had been cut and his beard 
trimmed. Florian, subdued and pale, was very much himself 
again. 

“I conclude from your appearance,” said Ruth, “that con- 
science has again decided against a solitary life for you.” 

“Tt is settled,” he said, “ that I am still to remain in the polli- 
tical world—most of the time here; as it may need in New York.” 

“You are very sad over it. Have you forgotten my via 
media ? | flattered myself you would act on that immediately.” 

“ How gladly would I, if it rested only with myself! But, 
Ruth, put yourself in my place. You know the motive I had in 
deserting Frances. I have no courage that would send me to 
the feet of one I have so wronged to ask a great favor.” 

“ How is it ever to be done?” said Ruth in pretended de-_ 
spair. ‘‘ Frances has forgiven you, will have no other but you, 
waits for you, weeps for you. She is not bold enough, and you 
are excessively humble. This will never do. There should be 
no go-betweens, yet I cannot see how it is to be avoided if you 
will not speak for yourself.” 

He was silent for a few moments. 

“It would be a great happiness for me,” he said, “to have 
the support and sympathy of one so tenderly loved. Yet you 
know her bringing-up. You see the life that awaits me and 
those who attach themselves to my fortunes. How can I ask her 
to banish herself to Solitary Island?” 

“Without you she considers the world a desert. With you 
Sahara would shame Grindstone.” 

“You leave me no escape,” he protested. 

“No, you are trapped to-night,” she said, exultant. “Do you 
see that red curtain, Florian?” He looked at the object. “If I 
were to tell you that by pulling it aside you would find there the 
last wish of your heart, the one circumstance needed to make 
your life complete, would you run out the door to your island ?” 

Sf Have your words a meaning?” said he in a tremulous 
voice. 

She rose and pulled aside the mysterious curtain, and there 
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in the space beyond was Frances, blushing and paling and trem. 
bling in doubt and joy. 

“No sibyl’s vision can surpass the reality of this,” said Ruth, 
as with a laugh of hysterical strength she fluttered from the room, 
leaving Florian on his knees beside the trembling and faithful 
woman whose hands he kissed with reverence and love. 


THE END, 





EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN I. 


SOME time ago the learned Dr. Faust deploringly remarked in 
one of our leading publications that “ our English Catholic litera- 
ture is sadly deficient in historical works illustrating the differ. 
ent phases and epochs of the German revolt of three hundred 
years ago.” In order to explain the rise and growth of the Pro- 
testant schism, even Catholic writers throw the blame on a uni- 
versally corrupted clergy and laity, and heedlessly repeat the 
old calumnies of Protestant historians, thus unconsciously de- 


faming the great men of that unhappy period. Dr. Faust mildly - 


calls this “a kind of lazy acquiescence in the more popular form 
of belief.” 

Among the names which are held for opprobrium by non- 
Catholic or by indiscreet and acquiescent Catholic writers 
stands foremost that of Emperor Maximilian I. We are not sur- 
prised, but rather prepared, to hear a Protestant partial historian, 
the bigoted Robertson, in his history of Charles V. speak of 
Maximilian with contempt, as “a prince conspicuous neither for 
his virtues, nor his power, nor his abilities”; but we sincere- 
ly regret to find one of our great English Catholic historians * 
alluding slightingly to the great emperor, placing his noble char- 
acter in a questionable light. Maximilian was, in his time, the 
pride of the German nation, and will be at all times the boast of 
the Catholic house of Hapsburg. Johannes Janssen, the highest 
living authority on the historical questions of the Reformation 
period, has successfully vindicated and permanently established 
the moral greatness of, Maximilian. 

Emperor Maximilian I., son of Frederic III. and Eleanore of 


_*S, H, Burke, Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty, i. 118, 119. 
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Portugal, was born in 1459. In his early youth he gave but in- 
sufficient proofs of even ordinary mental abilities, and was often 
flogged by his masters on account of a deficient knowledge of 
his lessons. Soon, however, this dulness was succeeded by rare 
brightness of mind and astonishing eagerness for study. 

During the siege of Vienna, as a boy, he experienced the 
fickleness and instability of fortune, and was forced to beg his 
bread to save himself from starvation. ‘He alone,” Maximilian 
afterwards said to the Duke of Saxony, “ understands the wants 
of the people who himself has suffered from want.” 

Charles of Burgundy became acquainted with the young 
prince at Treves in 1473, and was so charmed with his noble 
qualities that, on his return to the court at Ghent, he gave such 
glowing accounts of the rising young Hapsburger that the heart 
of his only daughter, Mary, was smitten, and four years later she 
became the happy wife of Maximilian. By this his first mar- 
riage he secured Burgundy to his house. “ Poorer match there 
could not have been for the richest heiress of Christendom,” says 
Gardiner, in his preface to Letters and Papers tlustrative of the 
Reigns of Richard III. and Henry VII., admitting, however, that 
Maximilian’s talents were ‘“‘a real accession ’”’ to the strength of 
Burgundy. The emperor was married a second time to Bianca 
Maria of Naples in 1494. 

Maximilian’s appearance was truly majestic and attractive, 
commanding at once respect and admiration. His soft eyes, re- 
flecting his kind-heartedness, could yet blaze with angry fire in 
excitement and pierce to the heart of the guilty. He is said to 
have once stood before a cage of lions, and by the sternness of 
his look to have kept the ferocious beasts in subjection. When 
he made his solemn entry into the Flemish city of Ghent to meet 
his fair bride, Mary of Burgundy, he won the hearts of all 
lookers-on by his chivalrous and graceful bearing. Mounted on 
a large, brown steed, glittering in a silver cuirass, his profuse 
golden locks bound together by a coronet of pearls and precious 
stones, he presented a dazzling picture of romance and chivalry. 
An eye-witness to this scene, the chamberlain William von 
Hoverde, wrote on this occasion: “Oh! what a magnificent ap- 
pearance. Maximilian is so youthfully fresh, so manfully strong, 
So resplendent of fortune, that I know not what to admire, 
whether his blooming youth or his strength or his fortune. 
One must love him, this brilliant man.” “ Yes, one must have 
loved him,” continues Janssen, “ whether seen in simple gray 
hunting-coat, ’neath Alpine hat, equipped with climbing-spikes, 
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cross-bow, and bugle-horn, scaling precipices to climb to the 
highest peaks of the Tyrolese mountains ; or engaging in familiar 
talk with a passing peasant; or in social pleasure at Frankfurt 
or at Ulm, jesting in humorous conversation with the burghers 
and the burghers’ daughters, and not taking it ill if some patri- 
cian lady, hearing of his intended early departure, had hidden his 
boots and his spurs, and kept him for another day to lead the 
morrow’s dance with the queen of the feast.” 

A model soldier and excellent commander, Maximilian pos- 
sessed a courage approaching temerity. He cheerfully shared 
the trials of war with his army, and bore with apparent ease the 
fatigues dnd hardships of camp-life. He personally engaged in 
battle, and often showed where cannon-shot flew thickest a des. 
perate and almost presumptuous boldness. Many of his heroic 
adventures and knightly feats at tournaments, clothed in poetry, 
still live on the tongue of the South Germans and call forth the 
admiration of brave hearts. 

During the Diet of Worms in 1495 a celebrated French 
chevalier, Claude de Barre, unexpectedly appeared in the city, 
hung up his shield on the outer wall of his inn, and proclaimed 
by aherald that he was ready to engage hand-to-hand any Ger- 
man who had courage sufficient to tilt spears with him. This 
bold and insolent defiance received at first no response. Maxi- 
milian then, to save the German name, took up the challenge, and, 
unknown toany one, had a shield put up beside the Frenchman’, 
and had it proclaimed that a German knight would sustain the 
contest. On the appointed day Maximilian, in the armor of a 
simple knight, presented himself in the arena. He fought like a 
lion, was slightly wounded, but finally unhorsed and vanquished 
the Frenchman. Great was the joy and grateful admiration of 
the people; but when the mysterious knight threw .back his 
visor, then the wildest applause and shouts of unbounded enthu- 
siasm greeted the emperor. 

Maximilian is justly called the last of the knights, for with 
him the chivalric spirit disappeared. Passionately fond of the 
chamois chase, he met with many adventures, which were per- 
petuated in verse and song. 

As he was the most chivalrous and warlike prince in Christen- 
dom, so he surpassed all his princely contemporaries in learn- 
ing and culture. He spoke fluently German, Flemish, Latin, 
French, Walloon, Italian, and had a thorough knowledge of the 
English and Spanish languages. The Court Library at Vienna 
preserves many manuscripts by Emperor Maximilian. They show 
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his vast erudition and singular scholarship, and are essays on di- 
versified subjects—on theology, architecture, genealogy, mili- 
tary art, agriculture, gardening, armoring, the chase, cooking, 
etc.* His literary skill and taste are manifested in his two poeti- 
cal works, Theuerdank and Weisskunig. The former is an alle- 
gorical poem conceived by the emperor, and for the most part 
written by himself; it was prepared for the press and orna- 
mented with interesting wood-cuts by the provost of St. Alban’s, 
in Mayence—Melchior Pfinzig. The 7heuerdank is a sort of auto- 
biography of the emperor, whilst the Wezsskunig is an allegorical 
prose-writing relating the notable deeds of his public life. 

Thus both a scholar and an author, and imbued with a love 
for learning, Maximilian gave a vigorous impulse to the arts and 
sciences, and was deservedly styled by his contemporaries “ fa- 
ther of the arts and sciences.” Scholars and poets were his 
welcome guests and enjoyed his constant patronage. Pierre de 
Froissart, the celebrated Frenchman, visited Vienna during the 
reign of Maximilian, and was astonished at the activity of the 
university students, especially at their easy access to the impe- 
rial court, and at the intimate and hearty relation which existed 
between Maximilian and men of science. “The emperor,” he 
wrote back to France, “ not only calls them his friends, but treats 
themas such. It appears to me that he seeks their company to 
be edified by them. There is certainly no other sovereign who 
is willing to be instructed by men of more learning, and who 
himself is of so rich a mind that he instructs by his very question- 
ing.” 

He was surrounded by men of the highest culture. Sebas- 
tian Sprenz, a distinguished Hebrew scholar and mathematician, 
was his secretary ; Matthew Lang, Bishop of Gurk, afterwards 
Archbishop of Salzburg and cardinal, was his chancellor. His 
efforts in behalf of German historical literature were invaluable : 
in the interest of history he sent scholars to various abbeys and 
convents to ransack their libraries in search of old manuscripts ; 
at his request and by his aid Ladislaus Stabius gathered together 
material for a genealogical history of the house of Hapsburg. 
To carry out a scientific project Maximilian once pawned a 
costly jewel. John Stabius, Jacob Manlius, Andrew Striborius, 
John Cuspinian,t all men of the highest literary fame, travelled - 


*Cf. Geschichte der Katserl. Koenigl. Hofbibliothek zu Wien, von Ig. Fr. Edlen von 
Mosel, pp. 17-22. 

+ In a house at Vienna, believed to have been inhabited by Cuspinian, is to be found on a 
Stone tablet the following inscription ; ‘‘ Imp. Ces. Aug. Maximilianus Frederici ITI, fil. Archidux 
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abroad in the interest of science at the expense of the generous 
emperor. Among his intimates were the gifted abbot, John 
Trithemius, and Conrad Peutinger, whom he engaged and en- 
couraged in many historical publications. He bestowed the 
dignity of the laureateship on the Rhenish poet, Henry Glarea- 
nus, ennobled the celebrated humanist, John Reuchlin, and gave 
the famous composers Josquin and Obrecht chairs in his impe- 
rial orchestra. Preferring the nobility of science to that of birth, 
he one day sharply rebuked a nobleman who refused, thinking it 
beneath him, to steady a ladder placed against a wall on which 
Nuremberg’s painter, Albrecht Diirer, was sketching a picture 
for the emperor. “ Albrecht,” said Maximilian, “by the emi- 
nence of his art is a nobleman and more. I can easily makea 
nobleman of a peasant, but I cannot so easily make an artist of a 
nobleman.” Men of science and art, thus honored and assisted 
by him, gratefully looked up to him as to their Mzcenas and 
dedicated to him their works. Martin Waldseemiiller dedicated 
to him his /utroduction to Cosmography, with the Four Voyages of 
Amerigo Vespucci; Albrecht Diirer beautifully and humorously - 
illuminated a prayer-book for him. 

The University of Vienna became the emperor’s favorite 
child and enjoyed his continued and practical patronage; by 
many personal sacrifices he made it the first university in Europe. 
He there founded the Court Library for the use of the students, 
and made the famous humanist, Conrad Celtes, whom he had 
called to the university, its first librarian. 

Maximilian had a thorough knowledge of the noble art of 
architecture, and was proud of his membership in the builders’ 
guild. “He built,” says Janssen, “and repaired many churches 
and castles, and gave work to brass-founders, tinsmiths, jewel- 
lers, painters, plumbers, helmet-smiths, armorers, wood-carvers, 
and engravers. Many superb creations of the then living artists 
owe their origin to his order. The best proof of the emperor's 
cultivated taste will be found in his grand sepulchral monument 
at Innsbriick, for which he himself, with his friend, Conrad Celtes, 
designed the plans; it is one of those last important productions 
of the old German art.” Several pyrotechnical discoveries are 
attributed to his inventive genius; besides, he perfected the con- 
struction of fire-arms and the method of casting ordnance. 

From a prince so richly possessing the noblest qualities, and so 


Austrie Litterales littere Viennam invexit. Gymnasium viris illustribus exornavit. Impera- 
torias leges adduxit. Barbariem e Germania sustulit. Ac militarem disciplinam Germanos 
docuit.” Cf. Von Mosel, I. c. p. 6. 
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willing to serve his country, the accomplishment of great things 
for his people was expected. At his accession to the imperial 
throne Wimpheling wrote: “All eyes are directed towards 
Maximilian, and from no one of the emperors since Charlemagne 
have the people expected so much.” If he only partially ful- 
filled these expectations, any lack of success must be sought out- 
side his personal endeavors and labors. His greatest political 
fault was his over-trust in the German princes, who at that time 
were for the most. part a degraded, faithless, and selfish oligarchy 
—a circumstance explaining the growth of Protestantism better 
than any commonly alleged cause. The emperor had to waste 
much time and energy at fruitless diets of these worthless 
princes ; his fiery eloquence often drew forth the most hopeful 
promises, but their deceitful and dishonorable dealings left him 
powerless at the end. Trithemius characteristically remarked of 
the Nuremberg Diet (1487): “ Much was proposed, spoken, and 
agitated ; but besides promises nothing resulted, as all were 
seeking their own personal interests.” 

Besides a corrupt and perjured nobility, Maximilian had to 
guard himself from the treacherous machinations of the French 
king, Louis XII., who excited Hungary and Poland against the 
emperor, and who aimed, as did his son, Francis I., at the posses- 
sion of the imperial crown. The straightforwardness and hon- 
esty of his character were not always, however, a match for the 
deceitful cunning of his rivals. 

To establish better order than he found in the empire he in- 
stituted the Imperial Chamber, the Imperial Aulic Council, and 
divided Germany into ten districts, over each of which he placed 
a captain, with a force sufficient to quell any disturbance. To do 
away with the evils of a mercenary service he organized a per- 
manent body of troops, and made several important improve- 
ments in military matters. 

He commissioned Francis, Count of Thurn and Taxis, to in- 
troduce mail-service into Germany, and established a regular 
post between Brussels and Vienna. 

The emperor’s political idea and constant aim was the welfare 
of the empire, to draw together and strengthen the German 
states against foreign powers. To this end, as he declared be- 
fore the assembled states at the Reichstag of Lindau (1496), he 
was ready to sacrifice his life and all he had, and to suffer, if need 
be, poverty and its consequent wretchedness. How he kept his 
promise may be learned from the words of Abbot Trithemius, 
written seventeen years later: “‘ What emperor for centuries has 
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taken such pains for the good of the empire? Who was more in- 
ventive of means to restore its unity and strength? Which one 
has for this purpose so entirely exhausted his own resources as 
he? It issad to think how little it has availed. . . . It has become 
the fashion of the states not to keep at all or only in part the 
promises they have made to the emperor. Hence it comes that 
the emperor has no power to maintain right and justice, and to 
punish fitly the disturbers of the public peace.” 

When, towards the close of his life, Maximilian saw that all 
his plans and hopes for the restoration of the empire’s ancient 
glory and power were in vain, he sorrowfully exclaimed: “ For 
me no joy is left on earth. Poor German land!” 

More successful in the building-up of his own illustrious 
house of Hapsburg, he secured for it by fortunate marriages the 
crowns of Spain, Hungary, and Bohemia, which gave rise to the 
famous distich : 


“ Bella gerant alii; tu felix Austria, nube: 
Nam, quz Marsaliis, dat tibi regna Venus.” 


These peaceful acquisitions strengthened the house of Haps. 
burg against its Eastern enemies, and in the near future limited 
the extent of the apostasy in Germany and saved Europe from 
the barbarism threatened by the crescent. 

Maximilian’s moral character and social qualities appear in an 
amiable light. Always mild, cheerful, and condescending, he be- 
came one of the most popular kings in German history. Misfor- 
tune or distress could not ruffle the peace of his soul nor weaken 
his confidence in God. He was generous and at times extrava- 
gant, lavishing presents without discrimination ; for he thought 
it high-minded and becoming an emperor to be so. Personally, 
however, he was frugal and economizing, living on rather scanty 
fare, and in his own apartments content with a few indispensable 
articles. 

The emperor’s loyalty to the church and filial affection for 
the Vicar of Christ can never be seriously questioned. A devout 
Catholic at heart, he endeavored to advance the interests of his 
holy faith and humiliate the enemies of the church. 

In 1518 Leo X. proclaimed a crusade against the Turks, and 
sent a consecrated sword and helmet to the emperor, the born 
defender of the Catholic Church. This blest armor was present- 
ed to Maximilian by the papal legate, Cardinal Cajetan, at the 
Reichstag of Augsburg. “ With a most grateful heart,” said the 
emperor on this solemn occasion, “do I receive this holy armor 
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from the hands of the legate. It has been my ardent desire since 
the days of my earliest youth to risk blood and life, goods and 
riches, for the Apostolic See and the welfare of Christendom.” 
Though now deprived of youth and vigor, yet, under the protec- 
tion of the helmet of the Holy Ghost and the sword of faith, he 
would further the holy enterprise and head the Christian army. 

One day, while riding alone on horseback in the vicinity of 
Augsburg, he met in a mountain pass on the road a beggar who 
had been suddenly taken ill. He dismounted, gave the poor 
man a refreshing draught, wrapped his imperial cloak round him, 
and, riding back to the city, called a priest to administer to him 
the last consolations of religion. 

He was pained to see before his death the beginning of the 
great schism, and with it the decline of the great German Em- 
pire. Many saw in the insolent proceedings of the Wittenberg 
monk a mere quarrel of the schools, but the clear-sighted Maxi- 
milian at once discerned the full importance of the new teach- 
ings. In a letter to the Holy Father dated August 5, 1518, he 
showed the extent of the religious trouble, asked Leo X. to sup- 
press the dangerous heresy in its germ, and readily offered his 
energetic assistance to enforce any papal decrees against the in- 
novators, who were endangering the unity of faith, replacing 
revealed truth with private opinion.* 

When the emperor felt his end approaching he fervently pre- 
pared for the awful hour. During the last four years of his life 
he had his coffin borne about with him on his journeys, and was 
often heard to apostrophize in mournful words his last dwelling- 
place. He devoutly received the last sacraments, and during 
his death-agony, in full possession of his senses, repeated the 
prayers of the dying till his lips were closed in death. This 
occurred on January 12, 1519, the sixtieth year of his eventful 
life. 

* See vol. iii. of the Zz/e of Martin Luther, by George Evers, where the letter is given in 


full, It breathes the noble sentiments of a thoroughly Catholic monarch, Oh! that his words 
had been better heeded. 
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THE ELEVEN GENERAL ELECTIONS OF THE REIGN 
OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Just at this time it may be relevant to recall a few of the 
features of the last ten general elections in Great Britain. It is 
not proposed to do more than to speak of names and events 
which would be remembered by most men who are turned sixty. 

1837. The accession of Queen Victoria, in the year 1837, made 
it necessary that a new Parliament should be summoned. The 
general election gave the preference to the Tories—or, as they 
were then called for the first time, the Conservatives. Some 
gifted and promising men sat in the new Parliament. Mr. Dis- 
raeli was for the first time elected. Mr. Grote, the distinguished 
writer of Greek history ; Lord Lytton, then Mr. Edward Lytton 
Bulwer; Sir William Molesworth, a “ philosophical Radical”; 
Lord Morpeth, more a scholar than a politician, with a good 
many other superior men, were first heard of as members of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone had been five years in Par- 
liament. Lord John Russell had begun his career as a party 
leader. Lord Palmerston, who now became foreign secretary, 
had not yet given proofs of his great ability. Sir Robert Peel 
was the acknowledged leader of the Tories. Lord Stanley (the 
late Lord Derby) was a distinguished member. O’Connell and 
Sheil represented the Irish party, and alternately astonished 
and delighted the House with their courage and magnificent elo. 
quence. Sheil was perhaps the most brilliant of the orators who 
have been heard in the House of Commons during the present 
century. With not a few natural impediments—in particular a 
most unmusical voice—he was pronounced, both by Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Disraeli, to be the most fascinating orator of his 
day. Sir Robert Peel, unlike Sheil, was very calm, full of com- 
mon sense, not of ardor; yet his sound, practical arguments won 
a hold over the House of Commons which enabled him at all 
times to command attention. Lord John Russell was a stronger 
man than he seemed to be. He was not an orator, but he was a 
skilful debater; and he was gifted with a sort of irritating sar- 
casm, which was likened to a “ dissolving acid—to an opponent.” 
Tom Moore, who was a great friend of Lord John Russell, has 
praised him with the warmth of his poetic nature rather than 
with the justice of criticism. Lord John Russell was a very 
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expert word-swordsman, and was indomitable in “sticking to 
his own ground.” For many years Lord John Russell and Sir 
Robert Peel fought out their political battles “ hand-to-hand.” 
Lord Jobn was before all things “a reformer.” He had learned 
his political lessons at the feet of Fox. And he was (for his day) 
as advanced or extreme a Liberal as any man who sat in the 
Commons. He needed—and he possessed—great abilities, in a 
House which comprehended such commanding minds as those of 
Disraeli and Gladstone, O’Connell and Sheil, Stanley and Peel ; 
and also such highly cultured thinkers as Bulwer and Grote, Sir 
Francis Burdett and Villiers; and the somewhat opposite yet 
not unimportant factors in debate, Tom Duncombe of Finsbury 
and Smith O’Brien. 

184t. On June 4 Sir Robert Peel, by previous agreement, 
proposed a vote of want of confidence in the ministry, and Lord 
Melbourne (then prime minister) and his colleagues were con- 
demned by a majority of ove. That “one” was no suggestion of 
the immense majority (throughout the country) by which the 
Conservatives were about to be restored to power. Sir Robert 
Peel came into office with (as Lord Melbourne assured him) 
“more friends outside the House than inside it,” and, certainly, 
with few enemies of much importance. Lord Melbourne then 
quietly dropped out of office, and seven years afterwards he 
died. The Peel ministry was now installed with great hopes. 
Many notables held office under the premier; but perhaps the 
most remarkable of the new members who were now brought 
into Parliament was the (until then) almost unknown Mr. Richard 
Cobden. He was destined soon to make a great name in a House 
where Mr. Gladstone was still but “a rising man,” and to create 
a considerable sensation among a ministry which included Sir 
James Graham for home secretary, Lord Stanley for colonial 
secretary, the Earl of Aberdeen for foreign secretary, and Lord 
Lyndhurst for the woolsack, but which did xot include Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone—very shortly, however, to become the prime 
minister. 

1846. The defeat of Sir Robert Peel’s ministry in this year 
was due mainly to his advocacy of free trade. It has been said 
that Peel crushed O’Connell and carried free trade, but that 
O’Connell and the protectionists had life enough left in them to 
pull down the ministry they detested. Be this as it may, Lord 
John Russell now succeeded as prime minister. Lord Grey be- 
came colonial secretary. Sir Charles Wood was the new chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; but, though a man of sound sense, he 
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was a bad speaker, and consequently was not popular in the 
House. Sir George Grey, on the contrary, though but a re- 
spectable home secretary, was a speaker of great fluency—or pre- 
cipitancy. Lord John Russell, being at the head of affairs, soon 
found himself involved in great difficulty in having to deal with 
the terrible Irish famine. And yet another difficulty also em- 
barrassed him—the outbreak of the Chartist riots in London. 
At the general election Fergus O'Connor, a known agitator, had 
gained a seat as Radical member for Nottingham, and was im- 
mediately engaged in stirring up all Radicals to communistic 
ideas about property. It was just at this period that Louis 
Philippe had fled to England, and about half Europe was in 
revolutionary mood; so that it was a comparatively easy matter 
for any popular demagogue to rally a crowd round “the flag of 
the people’s liberties.” 

1852. In the summer of this year there was a general election, 
which was embroiled by very serious riots, not only in England 
but in Ireland. The great mass of the Irish people were quite 
indifferent to the fact that Mr. Disraeli (who at that time was 
chancellor) had done his best for the financial interests of Eng- 
land. The question which they cared for was that of “ Tenant 
Right”; and between the landlords and the popular party in 
England contention ran so high as to become dangerous. The 
Irish Catholics, too, had felt piqued by the debates on the “ Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill,” and still more piqued by the fact that the 
English people, as a whole, did not care a pin about Irish affairs. 
The general election passed off, however, quietly. Among the 
new members returned by this election was the celebrated essay- 
ist, Macaulay. Edinburgh had elected him without his solicita- 
tions and without any declaration of his opinions. This was ex- ° 
ceptionally flattering. In 1847 Macaulay had been thrown out. 
In 1852 his election was spontaneous—an act of reparation and 
of grace. It was just at this moment, when men were “counting 
up” the general election (and just two months before the new 
Parliament met), that the Duke of Wellington died at Walmer 
Castle. He may be mentioned as a counsellor of his sovereign, 
much more than as a statesman or as a minister. His death was 
the signal for a national mourning; for, though his victories be- 
longed to a past time, he was regarded as a type of English 
heroism. No episode of importance marked the opening of 
Parliament; but Mr. Disraeli had to introduce his budget to the 
House, and this was the rock on which he split. The two points 
which stood out in that budget were (1) the reduction of the malt 
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duty, and (2) the increase of duty on inhabitated houses. The 
debate was very long and very furious. The excitement with- 
in the House was intense. Mr. Disraeli made a magnificent 
speech, and then Mr. Gladstone rose to answer him. (This was 
the beginning of that rivalry of the two heroes which lasted 
from 1852 to 1876, and which scarcely for a brief interval seemed 
to slacken.) Mr. Gladstone won a vote from the House. ° Mr. 
Disraeli was beaten by nineteen. Exit the Conservative minis- 
try ; enter Lord Aberdeen, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, 
with Mr. Gladstone as the chancellor of the exchequer. 

1857. That “government by party means government by 
mutual recrimination” was proved to perfection in 1857. Lord 
Palmerston “‘ went to the country ” with the assurance that Lord 
Derby, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir E. Lytton, Lord Grey, and Lord 
Robert Cecil were craven Englishmen, utterly devoid of any 
patriotism, who were friends and allies of “an insolent barba- 
rian” —namely, a certain Chinese gentleman, Governor Yeh. 
That phrase, “insolent barbarian,” won the country! The vic- 
tory of Lord Palmerston was complete. Such men as Cobden, 
Bright, Milner Gibson were all “ nowhere ”’—annihilated by the 
phrase “insolent barbarian.” No sooner was Lord Palmerston 
in power than he distinguished himself in two ways in parti- 
cular: appointing evangelical clergymen to bishoprics, and in- 
sisting on passing the Divorce Bill. The two preferences, as 
Mr. Disraeli gaily remarked, were “hardly harmonious in spi- 
rit.” Mr. Gladstone vigorously opposed the new Divorce Bill. 
Nevertheless the Divorce Bill was passed. A year later Lord 
Palmerston resigned office. 

1859. A vote of “ want of confidence,” moved by Lord Hart- 
ington (then for the first time taking a position in public trust), 
provoked a long and bitter debate. It was in this quarrel that 
Sir James Graham called Mr. Disraeli “the Red Indian of de- 
bate,” who “ by use of the tomahawk had cut his way to power, 
and by recurrence to the scalping system hoped to prevent the 
loss of it.” Lord Hartington carried his motion by thirteen. 
The queen then invited Lord Granville to form a ministry. But 
Lord John Russell would not serve under Lord Granville. 
Lord Palmerston, therefore, became once more prime minister— 
and continued prime minister for life. He formed what was 
certainly a strong ministry: Mr. Gladstone was chancellor of 
the exchequer; Lord John Russell, foreign secretary ; Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert, minister for war; Mr. Cardwell, the Irish secretary ; 
and Sir Charles Wood, the secretary for India. Lord Palmer- 
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ston offered a seat to Mr. Cobden; but it is remarkable that the 
chief promoter of the repeal of the corn laws never held a place 
in an administration. 

1865. On July 6 the Parliament (which had died a natural 
death) was dissolved by the ordinary proclamation. It is ob 
servable that at this time (just exactly twenty years ago) Mr. 
Disraeli told his constituents that “the chief issue to be decided 
was the existence of the English Established Church.” “The 
maintenance of the national church,” he stoutly maintained, “in. 
volved the question whether the principle of religion should be 
an element of the political constitution; whether the state should 
be consecrated ; or whether, dismissing the sanctions that appeal 
to the higher feelings of man, the scheme of government should 
degenerate into a mere system of police.” (There is probably as 
little fear now as there was then that such “ degeneracy ” will en- 
sue during the next Parliament!) Mr. Gladstone, who was now 
“put up” for Oxford, was defeated by the not important Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy. He was, however, elected for South Lanca- 
shire. Mr. J. S. Mill was now first returned to Parliament. 
Mr. Bright was triumphantly re-elected. The new Parliament 
was essentially democratic ; it was formed largely of the extreme 
section of Liberals. The country earnestly wished that Lord 
Palmerston could have headed it; but the aged statesman died 
just as Parliament met, and Lord John Russell was invited to 
form a government. Hedid so. A few “new men” now came 
into public life. Mr. Forster became under-secretary for the 
colonies, and Mr. Goschen succeeded to the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Gladstone was, of course, the leader of the House of Com- 
mons. But some great changes now marked the new assembly. 
Palmerston, Cobden, Sidney Herbert, Sir James Graham were 
all gone. Lord John Russell had been raised to the Upper 
House. Mr. Lowe was a “ free lance” once more, unshackled 
by any official position, But the greatest change was undoubt- 
edly that of ‘‘ Gladstone in place of Palmerston.” The latter had 
united all parties—not, of course, in their opinions, but in good- 
will. Mr. Gladstone led only the Liberals; but he invited the 
Radicals to join them. Mr. Disraeli now headed the Conserva- 
tives. 

1868. On the last day of July the dissolution took place, and 
the elections came on in November. The Liberals had a con- 
siderable majority. But there was also a Conservative reaction 
in not a few Liberal constituencies. Thus Lancashire returned 
only Tories for its county divisions, and chiefly Tories for its 
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borough divisions. Eight Conservatives came in for Lancaster, 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington being displaced. Mr. Glad- 
stone was therefore transferred to Greenwich. From Oxford 
Mr. Gladstone had migrated to Lancashire, and now from Lanca- 
shire he migrated to Radical Greenwich—perhaps the most demo- 
cratic of London suburbs. Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Bernal 
Osborne were unseated. The latter got into Parliament once 
more; the former disappeared from public life. In the new 
House of Commons the majority (of the Liberals) was not less 
than one hundred and twenty, being sixty more than their ma- 
jority in the last Parliament. Mr. Gladstone had therefore every- 
thing in his own hands. 

1874. Mr. Gladstone decided of his own accord that he 
would bring his administration toan end. On the night of Janu- 
ary 23 all London was astonished (and all London, indeed, was 
incredulous) at the news that Mr. Gladstone had resigned. He 
stated in his address to his constituents that his authority had 
now “sunk below the point necessary for the due defence and 
prosecution of the public interests,” and that, if the country 
should return him to power, he would introduce a series of finan- 
cial measures, and among them would totally repeal the corn- 
tax. The country was not amenable to such wooing. The 
country reseated the Conservatives. The Conservatives had a 
majority of fifty. Mr. Disraeli very quickly formed a ministry. 
Lord Salisbury was entrusted with India, and Lord Derby with 
foreign affairs. Lord Carnarvon became colonialsecretary. Mr. 
Cross (an almost unknown man) was exalted to the position of 
home secretary. Mr. Gathorne Hardy was made secretary for 
war, and Mr. Ward Hunt first lord of the admiralty. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote became chancellor of the exchequer. The Duke 
of Richmond, as lord-president of the council, was a safe leader 
for the government in the House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone pre- 
sently announced his “intention of retiring from the leadership 
of the Liberal party ”—an intention which eleven years later he 
has reconsidered with some variety of disposition. 

1880. The session of 1879 was the sixth session of a well-worn 
Tory Parliament, and the country was crying out for a dissolu- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone was pleased to argue that a government 
ought to dissolve itself a few months before its natural expira- 
tion—an argument which was hardly worth pressing; for, as a 
matter of fact, no Parliament lasts seven years, and there is al- 
ways “a moribund interval” for every ministry. The dissolu- 
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tion took place on March 24, and the general election commence. 
ed almost immediately. The result has been compared to a 
political earthquake. From the very first day of the elections it 
was evident that the Conservatives were “out” at least half over 
the kingdom. Defeat was soon turned into disaster. A majo. 
rity of one hundred and twenty (strangely enough, the same ma- 
jority which sent the Liberals to power in 1868) now did the 
same kindness for them again. The queen sent for Lord Hart- 
ington, then for Lord Granville, then for the real man who was 
wanted. And Mr. Gladstone (not having “ retired ’’) took office. 


It will be relevant to add some further details in regard to 
recent Parliaments and elections. 

First, as to the duration of English Parliaments. From the 
first Parliament of George III. to the last of Queen Victoria it has 
been a rare thing for a Parliament to “last out its time.” No 
Parliament did so in George III.’s reign. The two Parliaments 
that sufficed for George IV. lasted, one of them six, the other 
three years. In William IV.’s time four Parliaments (in but six 
years) were elected to serve under his majesty, the longest last- 
ing two years and five months. In Queen Victoria’s time there 
have been two Parliaments which have lasted six years—that 
from 1859 to 1865 and that from 1874 to 1880. 

Prime ministers in England have usually “made” general 
elections, quite as much as general elections have made prime 
ministers. It may be interesting to recall the names of the 
prime ministers from the date of the accession of the House of 
Hanover. From October 10, 1714, there have been forty-three 
first lords of the treasury—or, more accurately, forty-three 
changes in the ministry, involving forty-three accessions to of- 
fice. The names of these prime ministers are Walpole, Stan- 
hope, Sunderland, Wilmington, Pelham, Newcastle, Bute, Gren- 
ville, Buckingham, Grafton, North, Shelborne, Portland, Pitt, 
Addington, Perceval, Liverpool, Canning, Goderich, Wellington, 
Grey, Melbourne, Peel, Russell, Derby, Aberdeen, Palmerston, 
Disraeli, Gladstone, Salisbury. Of this number Walpole was 
twice prime minister, Pitt twice, Melbourne twice, Peel twice, 
Russell twice, Derby three times, Disraeli twice, and Gladstone 
twice. The above list, extending from 1714 to 1885, would show 
that the average duration of ministers (and therefore of the 
tenure of the premiership) is little more than three years and 
eight months. This must seem to be avery short time. Yet 
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some prime ministers have “ reigned” a long while. Thus Wal- 
pole was premier for twenty years; Lord North for twelve; 
William Pitt for eight ; Lord Liverpool for fourteen; Lord Mel- 
bourne for six; Lord John Russell for six; Lord Derby for six ; 
Lord Palmerston for six; Mr. Disraeli for six, and Mr. Glad- 
stone for even a slightly longer time. In regard to the number 
of electors in Great Britain, there were in 1864, in the counties 
of England and Wales, 535,788; in the counties of Scotland, 49,- 
109; in the cities and boroughs of England and Wales, 491,229 ; 
in the cities and boroughs of Scotland, 52,628 ; total, 1,128,754. 

In 1874 the number of electors on the register was 2,748,985— 
namely, 2,245,108 in England and Wales, 280,308 in Scotland, 
and 223,569 in Ireland. Taking the period from the passing of 
the Reform Bill in 1868 to June, 1874, the county electors in- 
creased about 300,000, and the borough electors about one mil- 
lion. So that the electoral franchise (up to the other day) used 
to include about one in twelve of the population. The recent 
addition of two millions to the register will, of course, revolu- 
tionize these old figures. 

In regard to the number of the members of the House of 
Commons, it appears that in the reign of Henry VII. there were 
altogether 296 members. Henry VIII. added 38; and, by gra- 
dual increase from reign to reign, the number of members in 
1817 amounted to 658. It must be remembered that the union 
with Scotland in the reign of Queen Anne was the occasion of 
adding 45 members; and the union with Ireland in the year 1800 
was the occasion of adding 100 members. In the session of 1874 
the House of Commons had 661 members, England and Wales 
sending 487, Ireland 105, and Scotland 69. 

As we are speaking only of the electoral system, it may seem 
irrelevant to allude to the House of Lords. Yet since by re- 
commendation of existing ministers peers are (at least usually) 
created, and since there is a marked disposition at this time to 
adopt a general principle of “elected peers,” it may be per- 
mitted to state that more than two-thirds of the hereditary peer- 
ages have been created since the year 1800. At least 350 of the 
peers have been created in the last eighty years, of whom 
(about) 175 have been created in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
This fact is so far analogous to the electoral system that the 
creation of peers is now principally motived by the interests of 
the political party in power. And the gresent general election 
shows clearly that, whatever be the future of the House of Lords, 
the people wish it to be partly electoral. Thus, by analogy, the 
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-House of Lords must open its gates pari passu with the largely 
widening House of Commons. And the “moral” of general 
elections, in regard to the House of Lords, is that the more the 
people get the government into their hands, the more the Lords 
must take the people into their counsels. 





THE METAMORPHOSES OF IRISH NAMES. 


THE Irish language is apparently dying. If not dying, it is 
in the last stages of decay. The chances are that the next gene- 
ration, if not our own, will be present at its deathbed. Froma 
literary point of view, the death or decay of the language of an 
imaginative race of old standing in European civilization is cer- 
tainly mournful to behold. Yet Irish funerals are not often un- 
mitigatedly sad. The elastic nature of the people easily rebounds 
from woe, having a touch of true philosophy in its readiness to 
submit gracefully to what has to be. And even if their language 
disappear, the race itself is vigorous, full of life, hopeful, and it 
has made the English speech so fluently its own that there are 
many good people who find it hard to believe that it ever had 
any Other. To-day, indeed, excepting to the rustics and moun. 
taineers and fishermen along the west and south of Ireland, 
and to a few scholars and some aristocratic representatives of 
old chieftains’ families, the Irish is an unknown tongue to the 
Irish people. Few Irishmen or Irishwomen with any pretence 
to refinement care to acknowledge an acquaintance with it. 
There are many, whose English is not as good as it might be, 
who yet would take offence at being supposed to understand the 
language of their race; there are others who understand it, but 
deny any knowledge of it. Strange fact, that a people almost 
morbidly sensitive as to all else that is peculiarly theirs should 
be indifferent to their language, the distinctive badge of their 
race. But in this, as in many other respects, the Irish are real 
Gaels. In abandoning their language they are merely doing 
what their relatives of the Continent did centuries ago. 

But, in addition to this, the Irish have shown no resentment 
at having most of their surnames distorted out of resemblance to 
the original sound, and, further, they have permitted themselves 
to be deprived of the ancient given names, sonorous and full of 
meaning, which their ancestors proudly bore. So far has this 
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gone that “ Pat,” the diminutive of a name foreign to their tongue, 
has become the accepted humorous designation of an Irishman. 

It is only within very recent years, and owing almost as much 
to the labors of German philologists as of Irish scholars, that the 
Gaelic language, of which Irish is the purest dialect, has receiv- 
ed that attention which it deserves.* 

The probabilities are that the fair-haired, blue-eyed Scots 
were the first of the Gaelic tribes to issue from Asia on the 
march across Europe. If one may found an opinion on the tes- 
timony of clear traditions, current among the Irish as long as we 
have any record, and on the references by the Greek historians 
of the time, there is good reason for believing that the Skuthes 
(or Scythians) were that tribe of the Gaels who never rested 
until, after many vicissitudes and fierce struggles, they had 
planted themselves on the farthest island of Europe to the west, 
the island called by the ancient geographers Jerne, and by the 
Irish themselves Zzre, the “land of the West ”"—Ireland. There, 
as elsewhere, they overcame the dark-haired, swarthy aborigines 
and gradually adopted them as part of their own people. The" 
vacuum left by these Gaels on the northern shores of the Black 
Sea was afterwards filled by other races, and later by the 
Tartars, who, on account of the territory taken up by them, 
have sometimes been erroneously confounded with the original 
Skuthes, or Scythians. It is worthy of note that this vanguard 
tribe of the Gaels, the Scots of Ireland, Scotland, and the Isle 
of Man, is the only Gaelic tribe still preserving the use of the 
mother-tongue.t 
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* “Gaelic” is the spelling adopted in Scotland in the last century, instead of the ancient 
spelling still preserved in Ireland, Gaodhelig. The correct sound is haru to convey to one who 
has not heard it. It might be represented by some such phonetic spelling as Gw6-é-lig, giving 
to the w a barely perceptible sound, and to the é the German sound, the emphasis being placed 
on the first syllable. 

The correct name of the Gaelic-speaking race, by the way, is Gael (Gaodhal), not ‘‘ Celt,” 
or “ Kelt.” Celt, or Kelt, another form of which is 4z/¢ (or cez/¢), a part of the ancient attire 
of the race, is derived from cez/im, ‘‘I conceal.” It has been explained to have been applied to 
an order of chivalry amongst the Gaels of ancient days, each member of which was bound in 
honor to conceal his identity and family connections until he had established his reputation for 
prowess, It was these Celts, or bands of ‘‘ unknown” knights, who became so great a terror to 
the Greek frontiers, and it was some of these, probably, who prepared the way for that irrup- 
tion of the Gaels which set the geese of the Roman Capitol to cackling. 

+ Omitting the Greek termination es, the word Skuth corresponds very closely to an unedu- 
cated Scotchman’s pronunciation of the word ‘‘ Scot” (Scdét), which is also the Gaelic sound of 
the word. 

Until quite late in the middle ages the Irish werealways spoken of as ‘‘ Scots,” and Ireland 
then was “Scotia.” After a time, in order to distinguish it from its colony of Argyle (Ar 
Gael), Ireland was called ‘‘ Scotia Major.” Still later the geographical name Eyre (Hibernia) 
took the place for Ireland of the tribal name Scotia, which gradually czme to be applied exclu- 
sively to the lesser Scotland, or Caledonia. 
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Once Gaelic was spoken over a wide belt of Europe, from 
‘Galatia to the ocean; now it has been dead for centuries on the 
Continent, where its few traces are the nasal sounds of French, 
Portuguese, and of some of the dialects of that part of Italy 
which once was Cisalpine Gaul, and of the dialect of the Gali. 
cians, or Gallegos, in Spain, a few idioms, and a few translitera- 
tions or softenings of consonants. The Cymraeg—which the 
English call “ Welsh,” and the Irish call “ Bretnach ”—including 
the dialects of Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany, is a kindred tongue 
to the Gaelic; according to some it is a later offshoot. 

The literary culture of Gaelic, which had long been waning, 
may be said to have come to an end as soon as the bitter Penal 
Code was put into force in Ireland in the early part of the last 
century. It is unnecessary to repeat Edmund Burke’s famous 
characterization of that iniquitous code, which practically closed 
all schools to the great majority of the people of Ireland. With- 
in a generation or two, under its cruelly skilful action, Ireland 
became the most illiterate nation in Europe, perhaps. Of course 
the Gaelic language suffered in consequence, as did everything 
else Irish. 

But Gaelic had been directly attacked long before. In 1367 
a parliament of the Anglo-Normans at Kilkenny enacted a stat- 
ute which, among other things, forbade the employment of Gae. 
lic by the English settlers in Ireland. Yet by the end of the fif- 
teenth century the Gaels had so used their winning ways that 
Poynings’ Act of 1495, though renewing the other Kilkenny 
decrees intended to keep the Irish and English elements from 
mingling, let the language alone; for many of the most promi- 
nent Anglo-Norman families had lost their Norman-French and 
spoke no language but Gaelic. In James I.’s time the Bible of 
the “authorized version” and the Book of Common Prayer 
were translated into Gaelic for the use of the Irish. But that 
was a temporary concession, and was made in furtherance of an 
English purpose. With the breaking-up of the clans in the 
seventeenth century, and the confiscation of Irish lands to Eng- 
lish adventurers and to a few of their Irish allies, the bards dis- 
appeared, and with them almost the last vestige of a current 
Gaelic literature of any intrinsic merit. 

-The legal banning of Gaelic by the supporters of English 
dominion contributed also to the corruption of Irish surnames. 
But this was aided to some extent, though unintentionally, of 
course, by the action of the Catholic priests and Catholic school- 
masters. The priests, on account of the various enactments 
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against the Roman Catholic religion, were nearly all educated 
and ordained abroad. When they returned to Ireland from 
Rome, Paris, Vienna, Salamanca, or Flanders, where they had 
spent much of their youth and early manhood, they were full 
of the fashionable classicism of the time, and many of them were 
apt to regard Gaelic as a barbarous jargon. It is true, they had 
usually to preach, and to exercise their ministry generally, in 
Gaelic, for most of their flocks understood no other language. 
But, as a rule, they discouraged Gaelic. When a child was 
brought for baptism, the sponsors would naturally propose for 
the given name one that had long been identified with the clan 
or with that particular family. But the sponsor’s suggestion 
would be ignored, and the child, perhaps, christened “ Patrick” 
or “ Bridget,” according to its sex, or the proposed name would 
be perhaps translated into something more “ Christian,” a name 
more or less resembling it in sound being sometimes chosen. 
In this way the youngster whose parents or sponsors had 
wished to name it Domhnall (Donald) became thereafter 
legally known as “ Daniel ”"—a Hebrew name—while, worse still, 
perhaps, Diarmaid (Dermot) became “Jeremiah”! No other 
people in Europe have had a similar experience. Catholic 
schoolmasters also were under the ban of the law, as were the 
Catholic priests, and in trying to keep the lamp of literature 
from going quite out among their impoverished countrymen 
they were liable to fine, imprisonment, banishment, and, for a 
repetition of the offence, death. Yet even these brave old 
sesquipedalians were bitten by the classical mania and would 
not tolerate the Gaelic. The luckless youngster who thought- 
lessly broke out into the language of his fathers was flogged 
by these pedagogues as old-fashioned pedagogues knew how 
to flog. What wonder that a language should fade out of 
use when its natural supporters joined with the enemy against 
it! 

Though the language is disappearing, the surnames survive 
and promise to be propagated in all parts of the civilized world. 
But most of them are mutilated in form. Very few of these 
names are pronounced by their present bearers as they were pro- 
nounced two centuries ago, and many of them are so changed, 
both in orthography and pronunciation, as to be traceable with 
very great difficulty to their true source. The very look, not to 
say sound, of “ Gilhooly ” and “ Muldoon” is enough to stir one 
to laughter. Yet both these names are respectable in their ori- 
gin, in their meaning, and in their antiquity, while their true 
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sound, as properly spelled, is extremely musical. But Ireland 
has long been unfortunate, and therefore unfashionable. 

In James I.’s time an act was passed forbidding the use of all 
but a few of the old Gaelic surnames. This act was only par- 
tially enforced, however, and principally in Ulster, where the 
work of translating the names began. The Mac and the OQ’ 
were easily dropped. But MacGabhan (M’Gowan) became 
“Smythe,” * MacEoghan (now often written McOwen, McKeon, 
M’Ewen, Ewing, McCune, etc.) and MacSeaghan (M’Shane) 
both became “ Johnson” or “ Jackson.” O’Domhnall (O’Don- 
nell) was translated into “ Danielson” or ‘“ Donaldson,” and also 
into “ Daniels’’; and so on through a long list of corruptions 
or mistaken translations.t Sometimes his nickname—and _ nick. 
names were plentiful where all the people of a village belonged 
to one clan and had one surname—furnished the clansman with a 
new surname when he began in his awkward way to crunch the 
fearful consonants of the Sacsanach. The tow-headed Murtach 
“fionn” (“very fair’’) O'Neill became “ Martin Whyte,” or per- 
haps “ Mortimer Neilson,” etc. 

Previous to the establishment of English dominion in Ireland 
the Irish lived in tribes or septs, each sept being composed of a 
number of clans or groups of villages. All the members of any 
one sept were, in theory at least, descendants of a common an- 
cestor, whose name, with O’ or Mac prefixed, designated the 
sept. All the septs of Ireland were, again, descended from cer- 
tain groups of ancestors, and these lineages are still piously pre- 
served, and no doubt with great accuracy. For the tenure of 
land, which was held in common, as well as more sentimental pri- 
vileges, depended on accuracy in this matter, and very little on 
purchase or other acquired title. The bards of each clan, who 
were its historians and genealogists, were therefore watched by 
an interested criticism that would be sure to check any imagi- 
native tampering with the lineage on which so much depended. 
There was no aristocracy in the feudal sense, for the Gaels had 
always either exterminated or effectually absorbed whatever 
people they conquered, so that there was no race of helots for 
them to lord it over. The clansman looked upon his chief as his 
relative and as the official representative of his family. 


* Gabhan is the Gaelic for ‘‘ smith.” 

+ Many of the so-called ‘‘ Scotch-Irish” of the United States are the descendants of beaten 
clansmen of the various clans of Ulster who translated their surnames. Properly speaking not 
one out of a hundred of those in the United States who boast a Scotch-Irish origin have any 
‘Scotch ” about them. The whole thing is a convenient myth, invented by those who wished 
somehow to explain away their Irish strain. 
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O’,anciently written uz, means a “ male descendant” generally, 
while Mac—nowadays written also Wc and M’—means simply “a 
son.” But it is only in English that either of these is prefixed to 
the name borne by a woman. In Gaelic the prefix Wi—a con- 
traction of zagean, “a daughter ’”’—is used. Thus a woman who 
in English would appear as “ Julia O'Connell” would in Gaelic 
be “ Siodla [Sheela] Ni Chonaill.” The famous Amazon of the 
sixteenth century, whom English historians call “ Grace O’Mal- 
ley,” is known in Ireland by her true name, “ Gra Ni Mhaile” 
(pronounced Graw nyee Wale).* It is not difficult to understand 
how the complicated orthography of Gaelic names came to be 
shattered when these names were rendered in English letters. 
For the English alphabet has twenty-six letters, while the Gaelic, 
like the most ancient Greek alphabet—from which, perhaps, it was 
derived—has but sixteen besides the aspirate, or &. In addition 
to this there are two peculiarities of Gaelic which account for 
some of the odd distortions of these names. These are aspiration 
and eclipsis. 

Orthographically aspiration consists in putting an 4 after the 
letter to be aspirated ; phonetically in softening or modifying, or 
even deadening, the sound of the letter aspirated. Thus the 
names MacMuircath and MacMuirchu have been jumbled to- 
gether in English, and now appear under such forms as “ Mac- 
Murroch,” “ M’Murrough,” “ Morrow,” “ Murphy,’ etc. + One 
use of the aspirate is purely euphonic; it is inserted between the 
prefix O’ and the surname, if the surname begin with a vowel, 
just as the French use the letter ¢ in a-¢-2/. Let us take that ex- 
tremely ancient name of Aodh, which signifies “fire.” In some 
parts of Ireland it is sounded almost like ay in the English word 
“day,” in others like ce in the word “ meet.” In Ulster was a 
clan descended from an ancestor of this name, and this clan bore, 
therefore, the surname of MacAodha. Further south another 
clan with an ancestor similarly named used O’ instead of Mac 
for its prefix, and this clan was called O'h-Aodha. Nowadays 
O’h-Aodha and MacAodha appear in a multitude of forms; 
among them O’Hay, O’Hea, Hays, Hayes, Hay, etc.—the final s 
being an imported Anglicism—MacKay (M’Kay), Mackay, Mac- 





* There are but few O’s among the Scotch, for O’ did not come much into vogue in Ireland 
until the eleventh century, by which time the migrations from Ireland to North Britain had 
ceased. Nevertheless there are O’s in Scotland ; for instance, Ogilvie, or Ogilby, correctly writ- 
ten O’Giall buidhe, ‘‘ the descendant of the yellow-haired hostage.” Then there are Oliphant, 
Ochiltree, etc, 

+ Muir cath signifies a ‘‘sea-battle,” and muzr cu a ‘‘sea-hound” (“ sea-dog” we say in 
English)—z.e., a ‘‘ fighter at sea,” 
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key, M’Kee, Magee, MacHay, etc. The ‘¢ranslating process 
gives MacHugh, Hughes, etc., the shallow pedants having treat- 
ed Aodh as “the Irish” for Hugh, which is, of course, of Teu- 
tonic origin. Another instance of the confusion caused by this 
euphonic / is in the case of the name Aonghus and its modi- 
fications. With O' it properly becomes O’h-Aonghus, whence 
we now see O’Haynes, Haynes, etc.; while MacAonghus, with 
more sportive opportunities, has capered about as MacEnnis, 
MacInnes, M’Gennis, Magennis, Ennis, Guinness, etc. Aonghu- 
saigh, signifying “ belonging to Aonghus,” furnishes the surname 
of O’h-Aonghusaigh, better known now as O’Hennessey and 
Hennessy. 

Eclipsis is a very puzzling feature of Gaelic grammar, yet it 
is quite as philosophical and, to the Gael at least, just as natural 
as were the euphonic transformations in his verb to the Greek. 
It is used in inflecting nouns, and consists in prefixing a certain 
consonant to the initial consonant—if the initial be a consonant— 
the prefixed consonant being sounded instead of the initial. An 
(like French dz) signifies “of the,” and it eclipses the noun it 
governs, or aspirates it if it begin with a vowel. Thus sagart 
(Latin sacer) means “a priest.” The name Mac an t-sagairt (¢ 
being the eclipsing letter for s) nowadays appears as MacAn- 
tagart, M’Entegart, Taggart, Taggard, etc. Mac an t-saor, “the 
son of the artificer,” is now M’Intyre. Where aspiration is em- 
ployed instead of eclipsis we have Mac an phearson, now usually 
written MacPherson; MacPhaidin (from /Paidin, pronounced 
“paw-dyeen”’), “the son of little Patrick,” now familiar as 
M’Fadden. Mac an bhaird, “the son of the bard,” is the origin 
of the names MacEnward, MacWard, M'Quard, Ward, etc. 

The adjective terminations adh, ach, agh are nearly always 
represented in the Anglicized form by the final y, though not 
always. Thus O’Ceallach has been Englished into O’Kelly, Kel- 
ley, etc.; yet it also is met with in such shapes as Kalloch, Kel- 
logg, etc. The name of O’Seaghdha loses its terror in O’Shea, 
Shee, Shay, etc. But a sad fate has befallen O’h-Uilleachan, 
which, though it still wrenches unaccustomed jaws as O'Hoola- 
han, has generally been changed into Howlan, Holland, etc. 

At the period when the présent corrupt forms of Irish names 
were coming into use the great body of the Irish people had 
been rendered completely illiterate. They could neither read 
nor write, whether in their native Gaelic or in the foreign Eng- 
lish tongue which they were beginning to learn. On the other 
hand, the English knew no Gaelic. What wonder, then, that the 
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mellifluous, majestic surnames of the Gaels were mutilated, if 
not caricatured, when done into English, by the joint work of 
Irishmen and Englishmen ignorant of one another’s language? 
One can easily imagine a scene at the breaking up of a clan and 
the legal taking possession of its confiscated territory by some 
newly-arrived Englishman who is thereafter to be the “land- 
lord.” Heis there with his business man, a London attorney, 
and an interpreter, pressed into the service, is at hand. A group 
of the clansmen are kept in place, awaiting their turn to be regis- 
tered as “tenants.” Behind them a force of English soldiers 
stand ready with arms in hand to make English law beloved by 
Irishmen. The attorney is seated at the table, ready to begin the 
rent-roll. 

“ What’s your name ?” asks the landlord of the stalwart fellow 
first in order. 

“Cé h-ainm an thu?” translates the interpreter. 

“ Mainm, a deir se? [my name, says he?]”’ replies the Gael. 
“ Inis do'n Sacsanach, ts maith agus mor an t-ainm orm—ainm nios 
onbrach nasa h-ainm fein. Is mist Tordhalbhach MacGiola Mho- 
chudha!” (Tell the Saxon it is good and great, the name on me 
—a name more honorable than his name. I am Tordhalbhach 
MacGiola Mhochudha.) 

Small blame to the Cockney attorney if he winced; and when, 
with tongue between his lips, he laboriously spelled out the 
name as he thought he heard it, “ Turlough MacGillicuddy ”’ 
(or perhaps “ MacEllicott”), he did his best. It is hard to 
catch correctly the sounds of an unfamiliar foreign tongue. 

The conjunction of the final ¢ in Mac with an initial liquid or 
vowel is responsible for such double forms of the same name as 
MacReidy and MacCready (Macready); MacRea and MacCrea; 
MacLellan and MacClellan; Maclvor and MacKeever, etc. 
Something similar is seen in Welsh names. Ap Hoel gives 
Howell and Powell; Ap Lloyd, Lloyd and Floyd; Ap Ris, Rice 
and Price; Ap Hugh, Hughes and Pugh; Ap Robert, Roberts 
and Probert, etc. 

The two words giola and maol are frequent compounds of 
Irish surnames. Gio/a is found in English dress in the word gi/- 
he, a corrupt spelling introduced by Scotch novelists. Gzo/a ori- 
ginally meant “a youth,” and was applied particularly to the 
young fellows who were attached to a chief’s retinue. Thence 
it passed easily into the sense of a client or follower. Amongst 
the early Gaelic Christians it was employed in this sense, figura- 
tively, in connection with the name of some holy person chosen 
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asa model. Thus we have Giola Dia (Anglicized into Gildea), 
“a servant of God”; Giola Christ (Gilchrist), “a servant (or fol- 
lower) of Christ”; Giola Mhuire (Gilmuir, Gilmore, Gilmer, 
etc.), ‘‘a servant or client of Mary’’; and so with the names 
Giola Phadhruig (Gilpatrick, Gilfettrick, McElfetrick, etc.), Giola 
Brigdhe (Gilbride), signifying special reverence for St. Patrick 
or St. Bridget. The names MacGillicuddy, Magillicuddy, Mac. 
Ellicott, Elliott are phonetic attempts to put into English dress 
MacGiola Mhochudha, “ the son of St. Mochudha's client.” 

Maol or mae is used somewhat like gio/a. Primarily it means 
“bald,” and hence was used of the ancient monks on account of 
their tonsure. To shave the hair from the head was understood 
to symbolize the complete dedication of one’s self to religious 
service ; and hence mao/as a prefix came to mean “ disciple” or 
“imitator” of some religious teacher or saint. We have Maol 
Colm (Malcolm), “a disciple of St. Colm,” the founder of Iona; 
Maol Isa (Melissey), “a disciple of Jesus”; Maol Mhuire (Mal- 
lory), ‘‘a disciple of Mary.” Malone, Moloney, Muldoon are 
names formed in this way. 

The colors are displayed in the surnames of most nations. 
Among the Irish they originated, not more than about two cen- 
turies ago, in the nicknames of the common clansmen. As 
samples there are Finn (in Gaelic written fionn), which means 
“ white’; Duff (dudh), “black”; Donne, Dunne, and Dunn (donn) 
“brown ”’; Glass (g/as), “ green”; Gorm (gorm), “ blue”; Roe and 
Rudd (ruadh), “red”; Leigh (4ath), “gray,” etc., besides the 
translated forms, Whyte, Greene, Browne, etc. 

The Scotch abandoned the ancient orthography of the Gaelic 
about the middle of the last century. As late, however, as 1724 
the Presbyterian Synod of Argyle published a psalm-book with 
the ancient alphabet and orthography. But the Scotch, having 
finally adopted the Roman alphabet, have differed since that time 
from the Irish in the spelling of many familiar names common 
even yet to Scotch and Irish. Thus the Scotch names Colqu- 
houn, Farquhar, etc., are identical with the Irish forms Calla- 
ghan, Farrar, etc., some ingenious person having introduced the 
digraph gu as a representative of the broad Gaelic guttural. But 
the guttural, in sound at least, has pretty nearly disappeared 
from Gaelic surnames as we hear them pronounced nowadays. 
For instance, the true form of the name Connor, or Conor, is 
Conn chobhair, meaning “the war-hound of help "—ze., “ the help- 
ing war-hound”’; while Gallagher is Gad/ chodhair, “ the stranger 
of help ”—z.¢., “the helping stranger.” 
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There is a class of pseudo-Gaelic names which has puzzled 
some Americans anxious to trace their pedigree. Many of the 
Anglo-Normans who settled in the west and south of Ireland 
adopted the language, dress, manners, and customs of the Gaels, 
so that they were said to have become “more Irish than the 
Irish themselves” —zpsis Hibernis Hiberniores. They even went 
so far as to organize clans of their own, the Anglo-Norman 
knight becoming the chief of the clan he organized. His clans- 
men would be outlaws, or adventurers from Gaelic clans, willing 
to throw in their fortunes with him. The De Burgo and Fitz- 
Gerald families, which had already divided into several branches, 
were the first to set the example. The De Burgos took the 
name of MacWilliam, from an ancestor, William de Burgo, while 
the FitzGeralds became MacMaurice, MacGibbon (or Fitz-Mau- 
rice, Fitz-Gibbon) ; and all the clansmen, no matter what their 
origin, assumed the common surname of the clan. Hence the 
host of Bourkes, Burkes, McWilliams, Fitz-Gibbons, etc., in Ire- 
land. The De Courcy family formed the MacPatrick clan, the 
De Barrys became MacDavids or MacDevitts, the De Ber- 
minghams became MacYoris, etc. 

The ecclesiastical and classical pedantry, already referred to, 
has been principally responsible for the substitution of names of 
Hebrew or classical origin for the beautiful Gaelic given names. 
A few samples of the old names and their queer modern sub- 
stitutes or “translations” may be interesting. Alastair* has 
been “translated’”’ into the Greek name “ Alexander.” Aluin 
(Alan), meaning “ beautiful,” is lost to the Irish, though still pre- 
served by the Scotch. Aonghus (Angus), “ the shrewd one,” has 
almost disappeared, or else has been replaced by—‘ Aineas”! 
Art, meaning “ high,” “ haughty,” “lofty,” etc., has nearly gone 
out of use, or has been replaced by its Welsh relative “ Arthur,” 
to which it is sometimes made to do duty as a nickname. Aodh, 
“fire,” has disappeared completely. Wherever it was once a 
favorite the Teutonic name “ Hugh” is found. Aine, an ancient 
feminine name, has given way for the Hebrew “ Hannah,” or 
“Anna,” or, in the soaring middle-class circles, to the Greek 
“Anastasia.” If Aine O'Kelly were sent to a convent boarding- 
school in Ireland she would most likely be set down in the 
school register as “ Miss Anastasia Kelly.” Brian has been 
“Christianized” into “Bernard” and “Barney.” Calbhach, 
Carroll, Cathal, Connor, and Cormac, all now masquerade as 


* From a/a, ‘‘a swan,” and ast aim, “to carry”—‘‘a swan-bearer,” in reference, perhaps, 
to some singular performance of the first who was called by the name, 
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“Charles.” Conn, a suggestive name for a leader of men, signi. 
fying “ war-hound,” has come to be treated as if it were a mere 
nickname by the foolish or ill-informed descendants of those who 
once wore it proudly. Nowadays an Irishman who is familiarly 
called “Conn”’ signs his name “ Cornelius,” or perhaps “ Con- 
stantine.” Diarmaid (Dermot)* has become —“ Jeremiah”! 
Domhnall ¢ (Donal or Donald) has been Hebraicized into ‘‘ Dan. 
iel.” Some Irishmen whose family tradition would have called 
Donat are known as Dionysius, and others as Denis. How 
much grander “Dionysius Smythe” sounds than does “ Donat 
MacGowan”; the second is Irish, however, and the first is non. 
descript. Eoghan has been modified into the form of its Welsh 
relative “Owen,” or has been Hellenized into “ Eugene.’ Fear. 
ghus (Fergus), “a wise man,” is seldom met with now in Ireland, 
though still flourishing in canny Scotland. Felim is now ren. 
dered by “Philip,” and Finnin by “Florence.” Lorcan has 
given place to the Latin “ Laurence,” and Maghamhn (Mahon), 
“rich in pastures,” to “ Martin.” Maolmhuire (Myler), “ Mary’s 
devotee,” has been changed into the Latin “Miles” (Myles), 
which means “‘a soldier.” Niall, ‘a champion,” has nearly dis- 
appeared. Raghnaill (Ranal, Ronald, or Reynold) is lost to the 
Irish. The very ancient Celtic name Ruadhri (Rory), “the 
ruddy-complexioned chief,” has been abandoned for the Teutonic 
“ Roderick” and “ Roger.” Sighile (Sheela), “ fairy-like,” pro- 
bably older than Rome, beguiles mankind as “ Julia,” “ Judith,” 
and, colloquially, as “ Judy.” Tadg (Teague), also very ancient, 
has been “translated” into ‘“ Thaddzeus,”’ “Timothy,” and 
“Teddy.” It is easy to understand the terror to Saxon eyes of 
so magnificent a piece of orthography as Tordhalbhach (Torlach 
and Turlough), “ tower-like” ; but how it seems to lose its height 
and dignity when it is turned into “ Terence”! The beautiful 
name of Una, native and peculiar to Ireland, has been sacrificed 
for the Saxon “ Winifred.” Nearly all the Irish “ Winifreds” 
belong to families or lineages where Una was once a favorite 


name. 


* This Homeric style of name is derived from a7, ‘‘a god,” and armazd, “of arms”—i.¢., “a 


god in arms.” 
t From domhan, ‘‘ the world,” and a//, ** powerful,” 
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THE EXTREMITY OF SATIRE. 


‘* When such a one as she, such is her neighbor.” 
As You Ltke It. 


THE faculty of composing interesting concretes, whether ‘in 
verse or in prose, out of the discordant elements of this lower 
life was bestowed by the Almighty for benign purposes. In this 
lower life good and evil, their actions and results, are often so 
confounded that the industrious and the honorable often seem to 
fail of their reward, while the indolent and the vicious triumph 
over and mock at them. In addition to the consoling hope of 
immortality, in which good and evil are to be separated for ever, © 
God has imparted a supplemental. Next and subsidiary to the 
preacher, whose office is to remind us constantly of the Last Judg- 
ment, is the poet, who leads our minds, inconstant enough to 
need such aids, to trustful expectation of that Judgment by cre- 
ating from among the inhabitants of this present world those of 
his own in which justice is administered in ways at least ap- 
proximating the justice of eternity. For this purpose, less exalt- 
ed, indeed, than that of the priesthood, we believe that poesy was 
bestowed upon mankind. The novelist is a poet as well as the 
maker of verses. In these new creations the jarring elements of 
human life are so joined as to appear to harmonize in some de- 
gree, or made to cease their conflict by the triumph of the good 
even on this side of the grave. This is the leading, legitimate 
purpose of fiction—to show us a more excellent way than the 
present in which we travel, and so to hold us from discourage. 
ment for the irregularities and failures that we continually wit- 
ness and experience. 

We have made these observations prefatory to some reflec- 
tions upon satire, particularly as exhibited in the works of Mr. 
Thackeray. 

Suggestive were the motives that impelled the first of the 
satirists of Greece. What might have been done by Archilochus 
of Paros but for the accidents in his earliest ambition we cannot 
say, knowing so little of his youth. But it was his lot to love 
the fair Neobule, daughter of Lycambes. The maid returned his 
passion, and her father at first gave consent to their union, but, 
having ascertained that the mother of the youth had been a 
slave, withdrew it. Thereupon the lover gave vent to his disap- 
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pointment and indignation in such verses (the first of their kind) 
that not only Neobule but her sisters also hanged themselves, 
Results so tragic have not often followed the scourgings of the 
Parian’s successors, but they sometimes have been painful and 
hurtful. Let us consider briefly some of those in the productions 
of him whom many regard the greatest of the novelists. 

In the drolleries of Michael Angelo Titmarsh there was 
a sufficiency of bitterness. The name was prophetic, and its 
prophecies ran along in rapid fulfilment in the Zimes, the New 
Monthly Magazine, and Punch. Yet nothing seriously ambitious 
seemed to have been attempted in Zhe Fat Contributor, Miss 
Tickletoby's Lectures, Jeames’ Diary, Mrs. Perkins’ Ball, The Journey 
rom Cornhill to Grand Cairo. The characters thus far created 
had been laughed at, and some of them despised, but none were 
destined to become immortal. If the artist was ever to take 
more thoughtful, views of men and things, it was time he had 
begun, for he was now forty years old. So Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh retired from public view, and his place was taken by 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 

Vanity Fair—another prophetic name! The wisest of man. 
kind, he who had tried every form of prosperity, riches, power, 
glory, love, revenge, even wisdom, had pronounced them vanity. 
In vain the men-singers and the women-singers; in vain the 
trumpet of triumphant war; in vain the sweet peacefulness of the 
lute, dulcimer, and harp; in vain the soft words of concubines and 
parasites; in vain the royal diadem; in vain all human know. 
ledge. The aged king, turning his eye back upon the past and 
reviewing his career, could only drivel out in impotent complaint, 
“ Vanitas vanitatum!” A mournful judgment to make of human 
life, yet not unfitted to one who had used its best things intem- 
perately, and who, in spite of his wisdom, in spite of his commis 
sion from Heaven to build the Temple, had turned his way 
from the true God and bent his knee before Baal. 

We are now to have a Vanity Fair exhibited by Mr. Thack- 
eray. Well, men are fond of spectacles, even the grotesque. 
Invited to this Vanity Fair, although warned that we are to see 
deformities instead of excellences, we accept the invitation. 
What have we here? Representatives of several estates—a mar- 
quis, a baronet and his family, a tradesman and his family, some 
officers of the army, and a governess. We had been led to be- 
lieve that they were a brave set of men, the peers and the knights 
of England. But when we see two of their representatives in 
the Marquis of Steyne and Sir Pitt Crawley, we are made to 
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doubt if history be not in error to assign to the ancestors of such 


mt as these the wresting from despotic kings Magna Charta, Habeas 
the Corpus, and the Bill of Rights. But let these go. Yet we may 
and be allowed to hope that persons in our class, without ancestral 
ions image or tradition, the necessarily self-reliant—that some of these 

are worth the bread they eat, the breath they draw, and the 
was clothes they wear; and that the lives they lead, or try to lead, 
| its may encourage us somewhat in efforts to walk honestly among 
New men and reverently before God. Then who are these Osbornes, 
ious Sedleys, Dobbins, and Sharps? Indeed, with one exception, 
Miss they are vicious or contemptible. That exception is Dobbin. 
rney Dobbin did have a heart, and was made awkward and unlovable. 
ated It would not have suited the showman, who had advertised for 
vere monstrosities, that a man who had a heart should also have a 
take proper figure and winsome manners. The only apparent pur- 


had pose for which this heart had been given was that it might be 
wounded and trampled upon with levity and impunity. Behold 


7 what a run of loves is here. Honest, clumsy Dobbin, risen from 

little beginnings, gives his single love to Amelia Sedley, who 
nan cannot endure to hear his name mentioned along with that of 
wer, George Osborne, handsome, but ignorant and a scoundrel. The 
rity. wife believed him glorious until Waterloo, when it was found 
the that had he not fallen in battle he would have forsaken her and 


r the run away with Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. Years afterwards, when 
the widow has lost youth and beauty, and been broken by soli- 


be: tude and privation, Dobbin, now high in fame and rank, comes 
oni in for the poor remnant of what is left of her. 
aint, How has it been with Rebecca Sharp? The artist tried his 
mel hand on her. He gave the beauty, social position, other goods 
em to Amelia. But the things which sometimes captivate men more 
mis than these were bestowed upon the poor, plain governess. The 
way very relation of such men as the Crawleys to each other made 
their pursuit more shamefully eager. What a scene was there 
ots when on the death of the old dotard’s wife, reaching his withered 
que. hand to grasp the coveted prize, he found that she, not having 
oan foreseen this opportunity, had become the wife of his son! Then 
ome ensued a career which it is surprising that a most gifted man 
ait should narrate through long years of circumstantial details. We 
ona look on and watch how this wife manages to preserve that mid- 


be dle place, tormenting her husband with jealousies that do not 
amount to full assurances, and avoiding the disgust of other 
lovers by semblance of the chariness of her favors. We can- 
not but be fascinated by a certain sort of heroism, evil as it is, 
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and we are not too indignant when we find her at last enjoying 
comparative triumph, become a snug widow, and dispensing in 
charities a commendable safe part of the property so unexpect- 
edly devolved upon her. Dowerless, without beauty, without 
family, without heart, without honesty, she fought her way, out. 
lived most of those with whom she had to do, and, so far as the 
world knew, was not far from being about as respectable as any, 

We have been to the show. What now are our reflections? 
What higher and braver thoughts have come to our minds 
when, wearied with toil and the witness of life’s discordant reali- 
ties, we turned aside to dream of the unreal? What encourage. 
ment have we gained for efforts at well-doing by the sight of 
honest work and patient endurance rewarded? Or what warning 
have we had from the contemplation of vice and intrigue over. 
taken by disaster, or at least by disappointment? Instead of 
these we have found—and to some extent been ashamed to find— 
ourselves admiring a creation that is as seductive as it is evil. 
Added to this we were conscious of a loss of some portion of that 
which it is most calamitous to lose. Woe to him who parts from 
his trust in mankind, who does not believe that in this world 
there is goodness beyond that which he has ever found in his 
own being the capacity to practise ! 

In this book the artist—and he was an eminently great artist 
—seemed to have endeavored to drive mankind to their own 
unaided struggles, taking away from them all good examples, 
and leaving them to conclude that nothing is real but folly and 
perfidy. Let us read this extract, like which very many might 
be made: 

“ Perhaps in Vanity Fair there are no better satires than letters. Take 
a bundle of your dear friend’s ten years back—how you clung to each other 
before you quarrelled about the twenty-pounds legacy! Get down the 
round-hand scrawls of your son, who has broken your heart since with 
selfish undutifulness ; or a parcel, breathing endless ardor and love eternal, 
which were sent back by your mistress when she married the Nabob—your 
mistress for whom now you care no more than for Queen Elizabeth. 
Vows, loves, confidences, promises, gratitude—how queerly they read after 
awhile! There ought to be a law in Vanity Fair ordering the destruction 
of every written document (except receipted tradesmen’s bills) after a cer- 
tain brief and proper interval. Those quacks and misanthropes who ad- 
vertise indelible Japan ink should be made to perish along with their 
wicked discoveries. The best ink for Vanity Fair use would be one that 
faded utterly in a couple of days and left the page clean and blank, so that 
you might write on it to somebody else.” 

Surely the Preacher himself would have been puzzled to put 
more strongly the case of vanitas vanitatum. 
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In the literature of fiction there is not to be found a picture 
drawn more artistically than Rebecca Sharp. She was of the 
sort upon whom it suited the author to exert his consummate 
powers. He painted her to the life, with pretended reluctance to 
evil, suspected, yet not fully known to be persuasible to consent, 
demanding risk, high pay, so that the pursuit, of which, if easy, a 
bold lover would weary, acquired the eagerness which must not 
be allowed to abate. No woman could better understand the 
trick, as sung by the shepherd in Virgil, of casting her apple and 
then fleeing to the covert of willows: 


“‘ Malo me Galatea petit lasciva puella; 
Et fugit ad salices ; et se cupit ante videri.” 


It is a sad commentary on the powerlessness and the hope- 
lessness of a poor young woman without other gift than mere 
virtue to obtain success that appears to attend upon insidious- 
ness and fraud. It would have been a good sight to see the lift- 
ing of such a one, even though slowly and through difficulties, 
where so many thousands of poor girls do rise through toil and 
patient waiting. In default of this the next best would have 
been to drive her to the frustration of every dishonorable pur- 
pose that had tempted her from the path of rectitude. Better 
than both of these, for the highest purposes of instruction, would 
have been pictures of young women who endured temptation 
and outrage without expecting and without receiving reward 
except such as came from the testimony of a good conscience 
and of suffering for the sake of Him who ennobled suffering and 
put it above successes, victories, and triumphs. For had there 
not lived in such a career Agnes and Afra, Rose and Eulalia, 
Lucy and Blandina? If such as these be outside of the art of 
the novelist, then surely he may hold up to our view young girls 
such as Richardson presented with generous sympathy to the 
public of his day. Alas! the eyes of that public were yet moist 
with tears when the profligate Fielding made them laugh both at 
them over whom they had wept and at themselves. It was such 
a joke to imagine it possible for as poor a girl as Pamela to 
marry a rich, hardened bachelor and reform him after marriage, 
or for another like Clarissa to endure such trials and yet con- 
tinue spotless in her virtue! No, no; Rebecca Sharp must be 
what she was, have a better time than even Amelia Sedley, and 
thus be made to exhibit that virtue is worth not evea as much 
as a semblance that is suspected and almost known to be false. 
Satire, indeed! Satire upon the men in highest society, for of 
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the two from this class whom he exhibited one was a heartless 
profligate, the other a loathsome brute; satire even upon mar. 
riage, for the couple who were truest to each other were the 
O’Dowds, whose rudeness was sufficient to make all of both 
sexes feel like keeping away from marriage altogether, if this is 
to be considered a fair illustration of its most honorable estate. 
In Pendennis Thackeray's sarcasm, if somewhat less painful 
because more playful, is yet more undistinguishing. On its ap. 
pearance men of letters were disposed to regard it as a satire 
upon the literary profession. The truth is that whoever reads 
the book, if he be one who considers himself superior in gifts and 
conditions to a rather low plane of human life, will find himself 
jeered at on occasions wherein he will be most surprised to find 
himself an object of reproach. Mr. Pendennis lived to becomea 
person of whom the author was proud that he was considered a 
gentleman to be admired. When a boy he was polite, good. 
looking, well cared for, of sufficient fortune and thoroughly re. 
spectable family. Such advantages naturally lead us to expect 
a quickly-developed, worthy manhood. Yet very soon after 
first looking upon the goodly lad we are made acquainted with 


some little matters which, but for remembering that he is a spe- | 


cial friend of the distinguished author of Vanity Fair, would lead 
us to infer that the youngster has already been sold to the devil 
and is destined to do faithful work for his master. He had the 
misfortune, when in his seventeenth year and while absent from 
home at a boarding-school, to lose his father, of whom he was 
the only child. This father, though formal in his exterior, was a 
devoted family man, ‘adored his wife, and loved and admired 
his son with all his heart.” To the young generally death seems 
an awful event, and the death of one’s father is certainly one of 
the most appalling of all its forms. Even when the parent has 
been harder than is consistent with such relation, surely it must 
be seldom, except among the very worst specimens of boyhood, 
that one feels like triumphing at the very hour and in the very 
presence of such a death, and strutting amid the possessions 
which it has devolved upon him. Let us see, according to the 
testimony of his most intimate friend, how young Arthur be- 
haved when, summoned from Gray Friars’, he entered the room 
where lay the corpse of him who, in his life, had “loved and ad- 
mired his son with all his heart,” to whom, so says this most in- 


timate friend, 


“ Arthur had been his father’s*pride and glory through life, and his 
name the last which John Pendennis had tried to articulate while he lay 
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with his wife’s hand clasping his own cold and clammy palm, as the flick- 
ering spirit went out into the darkness of death, and life and the world 
passed away from him. ’ 

“As for Arthur Pendennis, after that awful shock which the sight of 
his dead father must have produced on him, and the pity and feeling which 
such an event no doubt occasioned, I am not sure that in the very moment 
of grief, and as he embraced his mother and tenderly condoled her, and 
promised to love her for ever, there was not springing up in his breast a 
feeling of secret triumph and exultation. Hewas the chief now, and lord, 
He was Pendennis, and all around about him were his servants and hand- 
maids. In the midst of the general grief and the corpse still lying above 
he had leisure to conclude that he would have all holidays for the future, 
that he wouldn't get up till he liked, or stand the bullying of the doctor, 
and had made a hundred such day-dreams and resolves for the future. 
How one’s thoughts will travel, and how quickly our wishes beget them! 
When he, with Laura in his hand, went into the kitchen on his way to the 
dog-kennel, the fowl-houses, and his other favorite haunts, all the ser- 
vants assembled there in great silence with their friends, and the laboring- 
men with their wives, and Sally Potter, who went with the post-boy to 
Clavering—all there assembled and drinking beer on the melancholy occa- 
sion—rose up on his entrance, and bowed and curtsied to him. They 
never used to do that last holidays, he felt at once and with indescribable 
pleasure. The cook cried out, ‘O Lord !’ apd whispered, ‘ How Master Ar- 
thur do grow!’ Thomas, the groom, in AB act of drinking put down the 
jug, alarmed before his master. Thomas’ master felt the honor keenly. 
He went through and looked at the pointers. As Flora put her nose up 
to his waistcoat, and Ponto, yelling with pleasure, hurtled at his chain, Pen 
patronized the dogs, and said, ‘Poo Ponto! poo Flora!’ in his most conde- 
scending manner. And then he went and looked at Laura’s hens, and at 
the pigs, and at the orchard, and at the dairy. Perhaps he blushed to 
think that it was only last holidays he had in a manner robbed the great 
apple-tree and been scolded by the dairy-maid for taking cream.” 


If anything equal to this can be found in another book pur- 
porting to represent highly respectable people, imaginary or 
real, we do not know where. Yet this youth grows up to bea 
fine gentleman, become a favorite of the author, be an author 
himself, a great author, charming the best society, marry a sweet 
girl—that is, sweet enough, we judge; the same Laura, indeed, 
who.went tripping it along with him on that same morning, patro- 
nizing the servants, and dogs, and chickens, and pigs. Why not? 
What has he done that we would be above doing in the same 
circumstances? We are told over and over again, by the author, 
that we need not turn away with disgust from the sight of such 
things, and congratulate ourselves that zwe would not and could 
not do them. He looks us calmly in the face and asserts that 
we both could and would, and that we actually do them con- 
stantly. One of us may have a rosy-cheeked, full-eyed boy, in 
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whom he may believe to see the promise of a manhood that will 
rise fully to the needs of his time. As he looks into those full 
eyes he may believe he sees the filial love that is desired and 
professed to be in the boy’s breast, and that when himself shall 
come to die that fair son, even if yet a boy, will grieve away 
down in the depths of his true heart, will sometimes repair to his 
father’s tomb to weep there, and ever afterwards remember him 
with pious, sweet regret. If we who are parents could not thus 
believe, we should pity and almost feel like cursing ourselves 
that God had not made us childless. 

Such sarcasms, the very quintessence of bitterness, abound 
throughout Thackeray’s works, and we are sometimes made to 
feel how insultingly they are turned from the meanest characters 
and inflicted upon ourselves. He seemed to take a special plea- 
sure in recounting the quarrels of married persons. Bad as 
such things may be, we dare not express our disgust, because we 
foresee that we are to be told, almost apace, that we are not bet- 
ter—nor happier—than those whom we think we despise or 
compassionate ; that our “silly-headed” wives, when they seem 
most affectionate, have leap concern for us, and that all of us, 
husbands and wives, are but “pairs of infinite isolations, with 
some fellow-islands a little more or less near between us.” Alas! 
there be some, too many, who thus outrage the holy estate of 
matrimony, and lose or trample upon the good influences and 
the pure enjoyments that it was designed to impart. But it isa 
poor lesson that such persons learn when they read ina famous 
book by a famous man that their own lives are but miniatures of 
the world around them. They have weak incentives to amend- 
ment when they are taught by such high authority that such 
amendment is not only unnecessary but impossible. Human 
nature wants supports and incentives from every source whence 
they can be brought. Out of harmony as is this lower life, beset 
with perfidies and wrong-doings of many sorts, it would be in- 
tolerable if, in the absence of all real, we should be forbidden to 
contemplate imaginary good examples. If these evils abound in 
us and among those we know around us, we might be allowed, at 
least, to hope that somewhere, beyond the pale of our poor ac- 
quaintance, there are some, if only a few, among whom vulgar- 
ity and lies and perfidy have no abiding-place. Such sarcasms, 
therefore, even if they were just, would do harm. But they are 
not just. In every society there are husbands and wives who 
not only love but respect one another, and there are boys and 
girls who love and honor their parents sincerely, heartily weep 
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when they die, and feel a sense of loss that only God can repair. 
Everywhere there are thousands upon thousands, of both sexes 
and all conditions and all ages, among whom the appearances 
and avowals of love and friendship and honor are not mockeries 
and lies; and such persons become more numerous as the world 
grows older and approaches the fulness of the times of God. 

As Thackeray grew older his writings afforded somewhat 
more comforting, at least less despairing, views of human life. 
In The Newcomes Mr. Arthur Pendennis seemed to have mode- 
rated considerably since the day when he strutted about his 
possessions close to the yet unfilled grave of his father. Yet in 
this most studied and consummate story and in Henry Esmond 
there are flings against society in general which show that, if the 
bitterness was subdued, the lack of any confidence yet remained. 
The latter work, with all its splendid writing and its several in- 
stances of profound feeling, is a great, broad satire on life. Our 
hearts had been made sick in Vanity Fair by the contest of a 
father and his son for the love of the same woman, and we had 
strengthened ourselves, as well as we could, by reflections that 
such hideous monstrosities were to be seen only in the ruder of 
the sexes; but in Henry Esmond this sickness returns and seems 
destined to come nigh unto death when we see a young man, 
who has been jilted by the girl of his choice, seeking and finding 
consolation in the arms of that girl’s mother! O shade of Sir 
Pitt Crawley! thou wast defeated in that unnatural strife with 
thy son for the possession of Rebecca Sharp; -but it might have 
subtracted somewhat from the anguish and the shame of defeat 
hadst thou foreseen that, in such another struggle, age in its turn 
would triumph, the young daughter fall down, and the mother 
rise upon her ruin! We may have thought it had been enough 
for us to be made to contemplate the horrible history of the 
family of Laius of ‘Thebes—a history made in obedience to the 
decrees of Fate, and which, though in a barbaric age, filled man- 
kind with consternation, drove Jocasta to suicide, and CEdipus 
to tear out his eyes with his own hands. Yet now in Christian 
times, in high society, we are made to look upon careers not 
very far less revolting, entered upon and run deliberately, and not 
only see the runners not ashamed, but be forbidden to feel, or at 
least to express, shame for ourselves for being in such presence. 

If what we have said of the purpose of fiction be just, that it 
was to aid in consoling for the want of harmony and the wrong- 
doings in this life, then we must conclude that Mr. Thackeray, 
with all his pre-eminent talents, if he did not pervert and dis- 
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honor his art, at least came short of its noblest behests. From 
the contemplation of his masterpieces we turn with sadder in. 
stead of more cheerful views of life, with less instead of more 
cordial charity for mankind, with diminished instead of enhanced 
confidence in men and hope for ourselves, with lowered instead 
of exalted aspirations for the good. In that series of powerful 
creations by Hogarth, Zhe Harlot's Progress, we are led along in 
natural, inevitable gradation from little Kate, innocent asa flower 
in her native Yorkshire, alighting from the old wagon at the 
“ Bell Inn” in Cheapside, to that last scene of Dolours and Deathin 
the garret of Drury Lane, and we turn away shuddering for the 
sure end of vicious living. A mournful lesson, but not without 
its benefits. But what if the artist had retired her into decent 
widowhood, or—many, many times worse—if he had accosted us 
at the door of his studio, as, exhausted with horror and pity, we 
were making our way out, and, grinning the while at our excited 
state, charged us, and not only us but all the world else, with 
being no better than his picture, and declared that our escape 
thus far from a fate unhappy as that of her whom he named “the 
creature of the pest-pit and perdition”’ was due, and our possible 
escape from it hereafter would be due, either to the want of suffi- 
cient temptation or the absence of detection? Alas! that we 
should be allowed to look upon no good examples, real or imagi- 
nary, and even be discouraged from making them of ourselves, 
If Mr. Thackeray in his work had motives which were meant to 
be generous, we can conceive of none other than that he believed 
the only way possible to amend mankind was to render every- 
body contemptible in the eyes of everybody else and his own 
besides. The latter, indeed, is in harmony with the teachings 
of the church, which always commends to its children to be 
modest, even lowly, in mind. But the former is a dangerous 
method of instruction. It is, indeed, an evil disease to which the 
remedy to be applied is worse than itself. Nothing is more salu- 
tary than humility, but for its best uses it must be in the heart 
of him who “in the midst of reproaches remaineth in great 
peace.” “Never think that thou hast made any progress until 
thou feel that thou art inferior to all.” In order to avail of this 
counsel of Thomas & Kempis one must have set before hima 
standard of excellence of some sort, be made to believe that out- 
side of himself there is good, and that it is attainable by per- 
sistent endeavor. Otherwise his humility must turn back upon, 
rend, and drive him to despair—of all conditions for the human 
heart the most deplorable. 
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A TOUR IN CATHOLIC TEUTONIA. 
PART II. 


THE next monastery which claimed our attention was that of 
Chremsminster. And we would advise any one intending to visit 
it from Linz rather to go the long journey to it by carriage 
than by the most tedious of trains—one which stops, and stops 
long, at every station of its route. We unfortunately elected to 
follow the more economical course, and started from Linz by rail 
at ten minutes before seven, to arrive at the station for Chrems- 
minster at nine. The latter part of the journey is interesting 
as affording distant glimpses of the mountains of the Salzkammer- 
gut. On nearing Chrems the huge monastery, which, perched 
on a lofty hill, overhangs that little town, has a very impressive 
appearance, and an enormous and very lofty tower (much like 
representations of the Tower of Babel) is a singular adjunct to its 
more ecclesiastical-looking towers and cupolas. It is entirely 
an eighteenth-century building. 

Being ignorant of our exact route, we rejoiced to overtake 
a traveller by our train who, from the black scapular over his 
cassock, we took to be also on his road to the abbey. We found 
that he was indeed a member of the fraternity, who was returning 
home after serving for some years in one of the parishes belong- 
ing to the abbey. Through his courtesy and latch-key we were 
enabled at once to scale the hillside through garden-paths and 
get at once to the abbot’s quarters, avoiding what would else 
have been a long walk round the base of the hill and a slow 
ascent to its principal entrance. We sent in our cards and let- 
ters, waiting meanwhile in an anteroom in the company of a vene- 
rable janitor. Very soon the abbot, Herr Leonard Achleitner, 
came out from his apartments, into which he invited us, where, 
seated on a handsome crimson velvet sofa, we began a conversa- 
tion which, to our regret, we found we were compelled to carry 
on in German as best we might. He then showed us his most 
comfortable study, and also the room in which the monks say (in 
the evening) their Matins and Lauds of the next day, instead 
of saying it in the church choir. He then handed us over to 
the charge of an amiable and healthy-looking young monk—by 
name Columban Schiesflingstrasse—with an injunction to show 
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us everything worth seeing. He also invited us to sleep at the 
monastery (an invitation we were reluctantly obliged to decline), 
and insisted on our dining with the community, regretting that 
an urgent call from home necessitated his leaving us to the hos. 
pitable care of the prior. 

Our first visit was to the library, which, we were told, could 
boast of eighty thousand volumes. The works devoted to the 
different natural sciences, however, were separate and placed in 
the vicinity of the school of the professor of each such science— 
for Chremsminster is a vast educational establishment. We were 
shown many beautiful manuscripts and various curious works, 
one being a medizval book of the “biack art,” and another 
a treatise on astrology, both profusely illustrated. We then 
walked through tie spacious “ royal apartments,” which are not, 
however, so sumptuous as those of St. Florian. A picture-gal- 
lery extending through several rooms, a room full of engravings 
and others with old glass, china, objects of “ vertu,” next claimed 
our attention. We then descended to the church to hear Sext and 
None. Theabbey church is similar to that of St. Florian in style, 
but not so fine. The choir, too, is placed up in a western gal- 
lery. The office was only recited in monotone, and we were told 
that no High Mass was sung even on Sundays, but on the great 
festivals only. About one hundred monks belong to the abbey, 
but only twenty-five were in residence at the time of our visit. 
Many are permanently absent, serving the twenty-five livings 
which are in the abbot’s gift, but others were away for their 
vacation. A certain number act as professors to the three hun- 
dred students who are educated in the abbey, the great majority 
of whom are not destined for the priesthood. The age of the 
students varies from nine to twenty-two years, but all these lads 
were away for their holidays at the time of our visit. The 
monks have no hood; their scapular has three buttons at the top 
in front, and they wear trousers under their black cassock. Only 
on great days do they wear a cowl in choir, and this cowl hasa 
hood, which is, however, never worn on the head. Of course 
they have not the large monastic tonsure. 

The treasury of the church is rich in relics, in gold and silver 
and jewelled mitres, and in embroidered vestments—some of the 
latter having been given by the Empress Maria Theresa. There 
is, however, hardly anything medizval except a very large chalice 
from which Holy Communion, under the form of wine, was at 
one time given to the laity. 

Twelve o'clock having struck, we were conducted to the re- 
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fectory, where the prior, Herr Sigismund Fellécker (a devoted 
mineralogist), placed us on his right. A long monastic grace was 
said, but there was no reading during the meal, but the busy 
hum of cheerful conversation. We sat ata “high table,” at right 
angles to which two other tables extended (near either wall of 
the refectory) opposite its either end. 

Being Friday, our fare consisted of maigre soup, omelettes, 
sauerkraut, very excellent apple turnovers, and crayfish. Each 
monk had before him a small decanter of white wine made at one 
of their houses in lower Austria, for at Chrems the vine wil] not 
ripen thoroughly. 

At the conclusion of dinner the prior and most of the monks 
retired, but the sub-prior invited us, with another guest, our 
young monastic guide, and two other monks, to sit again and 
taste a better vintage. Other wine was brought, both white and 
red, and then coffee; and droll stories and clerical and political 
riddles went round. Much, however, yet remained to see, and 
with cordial adieus to the others we left with Brother Columban 
for further explorations. 

Passing through the pleasant gardens, with their greenhouses 
and botanical objects of interest, we next ascended the great, 
Babel-like tower of the observatory. Each story’of it is devoted 
toa different study, that of astronomy being at the summit. As 
we ascended we surveyed collections of fossils, of minerals, of 
chemical and physical apparatus, of anatomical preparations, and 
of zodlogical specimens. A spacious staircase ascends the centre 
of the tower and along its walls, and elsewhere in the tower 
were some hundreds of portraits in oil of former students, each 
inhis powdered wig. They were all anterior to 1789. Each 
portrait was numbered, but in the troubles of the revolutionary 
wars the list was unfortunately lost, and now no one knew any- 
thing about the history, or even the name, of any one youth thus 
represented. It seemed to us a most sad sight, that crowd of 
pleasant, youthful faces gazing at us, but all utterly unknown. 
It was a sort of vision of the forgotten dead. 

We were next taken to a very charming structure reminding 
ls, on a small scale, of the Campo Santo at Pisa. It was a 
building forming a parallelogram, perhaps five times as long as 
broad, surrounded internally by a sort of cloister with pillars and 
open, elegant arches on the side opposite the outer wall. The 
elongated opposite sides of this surrounding cloister were con- 
nected by five or six transverse passages, each bordered on either 
side by other similar pillars and open arches supporting a solid 
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roof. Each rectangular space thus surrounded by arcaded, 


‘cloister-like walls is a fish-pond, wherein are preserved extraor. 


dinarily fine trout and gigantic carp, so that the abbey is thus 
well supplied, seeing that no more abstinence is observed than is 
incumbent on all Austrian Catholics. The outer walls of the 
external cloister were everywhere hung with deer’s heads and 
antlers, all of which had, we were told, been shot by members 
of the community, who go out on hunting excursions into their 
own forests, which are well stocked with deer and roebuck, as 
well as with pheasants and partridges. The sub-prior told us he 
had been a keen sportsman in the earlier days of his religious 
life. The abbey possesses much land, which is all cultivated by 
hired labor, and their forests could be seen from the abbey win- 
dows ascending the sides of some distant mountains. To be- 
come a monk in this monastery it is neither necessary to have 
any fortune nor to be of noble birth. If, however, the applicant 
possesses money it must be added to the common stock on his 
reception. The novitiate lasts a year, and the young monk, after 
his profession, remains morally free to leave for four years lon- 
ger. Before 1848 the arm of the law would have brought back 
to the monastery by force any monk who left after such proba- 
tion. Now, however, there is no secular compulsion. 

Having thus hastily-surveyed what the abbey had to show, 
we wished to leave; but the rain began to descend in torrents, 
and we dreaded the consequences of a tedious railway journey 
back endured with wet clothes—and wet they must have been 
after traversing the abbey quadrangles and the road to the sta 
tion in sucha downpour! Accordingly we gratefully accepted 
Brother Columban’s kind invitation to his cell, where for an hour 
he amused us by playing very cleverly a succession of pleasing 
airs upon the zithern. He shares his cell with another young 
monk. Older monks have each a room to themselves. The 
professor-monks have each two rooms, the prior has three rooms, 
and the abbot a suite of handsome apartments. 

The rain having now ceased, our young friend accompanied 
us down the short road through the garden, and bade us a kind 
adieu at the same postern by which we made our entrance, and 
we crept back by our snail-train to our quarters at the Erzherz- 
berghof Karl at Linz. 

The following morning—Saturday, August 22—we started to 
visit the renowned Benedictine monastery of M6lk, which no 
traveller along the Danube can have failed to notice. It is 
reached in,four hours by steamer from Linz, which place we left 
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at half-past seven, breakfasting on board our very comfortable 
boat. This part of the river is less picturesque generally than 
the portion between Passau and Linz, but it is more busy, and 
below Grein the mountains advance on the river and form a 
beautiful landscape, and in this vicinity the steamer shoots down 
arapid with somewhat startling velocity, the passengers being 
requested to keep their seats, that the steersman may have an 
unimpeded view of what is before him. 

The majestic monastery of Mélk with its lofty dome stands 
out nobly on a height of the Danube’s southern shore. It is 
a mile from the landing-place to the abbey, which is reached 
mainly by a charming walk through woods skirting the Danube. 
Winding round the base of the hill on which the abbey stands, 
we passed through the main street of the small town of Mélk 
and ascended a steep road to the great entrance to the monas- 
tery, a guide carrying our hand-bagss (for we meant, if possible, to 
sleep at the abbey) to the abbot’s quarters, called the Pre/atura. 
To reach it we ascended a noble staircase, at the summit of which 
was an enormously long corridor in which were full-length 
paintings of all the heads of the house of Hapsburg, from long 
anterior to the first imperial Rudolph down to the living Aus- 
trian kaiser, Francis Joseph; plenty of space remaining, however, 
unoccupied to hold the effigies of many futur’ kaisers. 

Opposite the top of this staircase was the entrance to the 
abbot’s rooms; he was not, however, within them at our arrival, 
but with the rest of the community at dinner. After waiting a 
short time the monks came forth, and amongst them a very ge- 
nial old gentleman, whom we found to be the prior, who came to- 
wards us with an air of cordial amiability, and, having glanced at 
our letters, led us towards the abbot, who was by this time ad- 
vancing between two religious (who seemed in attendance), with 
his gold chain and cross, and wearing a low, beaver, chimney-pot 
hat. He asked us our business witha certain brusqueness, but he 
soon afterwards put us at our ease, though it was easy to see 
we had to do with no “lord” by courtesy, but with the actual 
owner of a wide-spreading domain. He kindly consigned us to 
the care of the prior, Herr Friedrich Heilmann, for dinner, and 
sent word to the librarian to receive us, and went his way. We 
entered a long, low, ordinary room which the religious had just 
vacated. This was not their regular refectory, but a temporary 
dining-room, used while the greater number af the monks were 
away for their vacation. Here servants quickly brought us soup, 
boiled beef, roast lamb, and salad, with good white wine, followed 
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by excellent coffee. The hospitable prior meanwhile sat by us and 
talked of the good sport which their forests afforded—sport in 
which he no longer took part, having been an inmate of the ab- 
bey for more than forty years. 

Our brief repast concluded, we visited first the refectory— 
a magnificent apartment, fit for a palace; its ceiling elaborately 
painted, and its walls adorned with pictures placed between great 
gilded caryatides. Passing out through a glazed door, we entered 
a spacious balcony whence could be obtained a fine view of the 
Danube, and the spots where the first Napoleon had planted his 
battalions were pointed out to us. On the other side of this gal- 
lery is the library, and here we met advancing to greet us the 
venerable librarian, Herr Vincenz Staufer, to whose care the 
prior for a time transferred us, inviting us to go to his room, 
when he would show us more and take us to our lodgings for 
the night. The library is a hall fully as magnificent as the re- 
fectory, if not more so, and rich with color and gilding. Here- 
in and in certain adjacent apartments are, we were told, sixty 
thousand volumes of printed books with four thousand volumes 
of manuscripts. Father Staufer was very busy making a new 
catalogue, that of the manuscripts being already completed. He 
eagerly showed us some of his greatest treasures, including the 
original chronicle of the abbey, begun in the twelfth century, 
with other manuscripts of much greater antiquity, and medieval 
copies of Horace and Virgil; also a copy of the first German 
printed Bible, and an account of the discovery of America done 
only two years after that great act of Columbus. 

Four years previously this library and its librarian had both 
had a narrow escape from more or less serious injury, as, while 
he was conversing with a visitor in the principal apartment, an 
adjacent part of the library was struck by lightning and much 
of it overthrown. We rejoiced to find in our kind guide an en- 
thusiastic botanist, and in his own two comfortable rooms we 
hunted out, with his help, the names of various plants which had 
struck us by their beauty and novelty. He then conducted us 
to the prior’s own rooms, five in number, and very comfortably 
furnished. Here we rested a little and then proceeded, under 
the prior’s guidance, to visit other parts of the abbey. Amongst 
these were the Imperial apartments, which are naturally noble 
and spacious, but not so magnificent as those we had seen at St. 
Florian. 

We were then somewhat startled to meet in one of the corri- 
dors in the penetralia of the monastery a handsome young lady 
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walking with a young monk. On nearing them, however, it was 
evident it was a brother with his sister, who very respect- 
fully kissed the prior’s hand. We then found that‘this young 
monk, just ordained, was to sing his first Mass to-morrow, on 
which account his nearest relatives—his sister and his aunt—had 
come to be present on the great occasion. A first Mass is made 
a great deal of in these monasteries, and the rare ceremony of 
a “grand High Mass” was to be celebrated on the occasion. 

The abbey church is of the same style as that of St. Florian, 
and is very handsome of its kind, with a fine dome and a profu- 
sion of marble and gilding. In it are the tombs and monuments 
of Leopold I., Margrave of Austria (the founder), and five of his 
successors. 

We were now conducted to our own rooms to rest. These 
were comfortably furnished with spring-beds and all needful ap- 
pliances, but with no extravagance. We were soon roused from 
our siesta by a friendly visit from the abbot, who came to invite 
us to walk with him in his garden and partake of a slight refec- 
tion, corresponding to our “afternoon tea.” In the pleasure- 
grounds were nice walks, one overlooking the Danube and with 
a distant view of the mountains of the Semmering pass. After a 
short stroll we repaired to a sort of spacious summer-house, 
decorated within with figures of the inhabitants (animal and 
vegetable) of the four quarters of the globe—paintings which 
were remarkably fresh, considering that they were done one hun- 
dred and thirty years ago. There was one principal table, fur- 
nished with ornamented napkins, which were wanting at the 
other tables. The “afternoon tea” we found consisted of most 
excelient beer, dishes of cold veal, ham and tongue in small slices, 
with salad and cheese. The abbot, in his beaver hat, headed the 
table, and the prior sat at the bottom; besides these were the 
librarian, one other monk, the young monk freshly ordained, his 
sister and aunt, a secular priest who had come to preach on to- 
morrow’s festival, and a religious from Chremsminster. Other 
monks and guests sat at the other tables, at one or two of which 
cards were being played for trifling stakes, and smoking was 
general, the excellent and genial prior appearing much to relish 
acapacious pipe. The rest of the afternoon was passed in fur- 
ther explorations and friendly chat till eight, the hour for supper. 
This meal was partaken of by the monks generally in the rather 
small room wherein they had dined ; but the guests, who had sat, 
as just mentioned, with the abbot in his summer-house, were all 
invited to the large and -stately refectory, where we were all 
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hospitably entertained, the great hall being illuminated with 
candles. The supper consisted of soup, veal, soufflé, and roast 
chicken. At first a wine was served made of several vintages 
mixed, but afterwards came a choice wine of one vintage. Sup. 
per being concluded, we walked together to the Prelatura, 
whence the abbot, the newly-ordained priest, and one or two 
_more had the courtesy to accompany us all to our rooms, includ- 
ing the ladies, who were lodged in apartments very near our 
own. 

The next morning (Sunday) breakfast was brought to our 
rooms at seven o’clock—coffee, milk and bread, and a liberal 
supply of the excellent, home-made butter. The High Mass was 
to begin, we understood, at eight o’clock, and we took our place 
early at a convenient window of the triforium, which is divided 
out into a number of rooms like private boxes, each with a glazed 
window looking into the church. The church soon filled with 
people, to whom great liberty was allowed of streaming through 
the abbey corridors in various directions. Punctually enough 
the clergy entered the sanctuary, the monks wearing, not cowls, 
but white cottas over their ordinary habit. They came down 
from the sanctuary and sat on benches opposite the pulpit, which 
was occupied with the clerical guest we had met the day before, 
and who, with much earnestness, volubility, and apparent elo- 
quence, declaimed for a whole hour. At nine the clergy re- 
turned to the sanctuary and soon the Mass began. The abbot 
took no part in it beyond sitting in his stall. The young priest 
was attended by an assistant priest in a cope in addition to the 


deacon and subdeacon. He sat on the abbot’s throne at Mass, ° 


and was treated much as if abbot for the day. All the servers 
and choir-boys had garlands of flowers twined round one arm, and 
there were garlands round the processional candles and cross. 
The young priest’s aunt and sister were accommodated with 
seats in the monks’ stalls.- The church. was pretty full, all its 
benches being occupied. The music was florid and was not 
sung in the choir, but there was a band and a set of male and fe- 
male singers in the western organ-gallery. No introit, gradual, 
offertory, or communion was sung, nor did the congregation 
take any apparent notice of the Zt incarnatus est in the Credo, 
but they had rather the air of sympathetic spectators of the im- 
posing ceremony. 

We were obliged to take a hasty adieu of the abbot, that we 
might catch the train which was to take us to St. Polten in time 
to visit the monastery of Géttweib the same day. We left with 
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regret after a very agreeable stay, and with pleasant remem- 
brances of the good abbot, librarian, 4nd prior, all of whom had 
kindly invited us to come see them again. 


A short journey brought us to St. Polten, where we put up at. 


the Kaiserin Elisabet, fortunately finding accommodation, for 
which a week later we should have looked in vain, as grand mili- 
tary manceuvres were then to take place and thirty thousand 
troops to be inspected by an archduke. Already troops were 
entering, and our hotel was nearly filled with officers. At first 
we feared that it would be impossible for us to make the journey 
to Géttweib that day, as it seemed that only a carriage with one 
horse, called an einspainner, could be obtained—one of those one- 
sided, uncomfortable-looking vehicles (so common in Austria) 
which have a carriage-pole with no horse on one side of it. The 
prospect of extra drinkgeld, however, led a zealous porter to 
obtain for us an open carriage with a good pair of horses, the 
coachman of which engaged to take us to the monastery of Gdott- 
weib and back for six florins and a half. For the first three-quar- 
ters of the journey the way was uninteresting, save for the 
batches of pilgrims, each headed by a large crucifix borne aloft, 
which were successively passed ; the little pious pictures, for the 
most part artistically distressing, which lined the road at fre- 
quent intervals (and before one or two of which we saw people 
kneeling in prayer), and a large statue of the so popular St. John 
Nepomuk. For several miles the road was bordered with dam- 
son-trees richly laden with their purple fruit. At the com- 
mencement of the last quarter of our journey we entered a defile 
in the wooded mountains, and we rose gradually to a considerable 
elevation, -whence much of the course of the Danube was visible. 
The object of our journey also stood out very picturesquely at 
the summit of a very lofty hill, and the special road to it, diverg- 
ing from the highroad between St. Polten and Mautern, was ex- 
ceedingly steep, forcing the horses to frequent halts. The town 
of Mautern was plainly visible, and visitors coming to Géttweib, 
elsewhere than from Mélk, would do well to land there and take 
the carriage for a short drive to the monastery. The steep last 
part of the road was bordered on one side with large, painted 
“stations of the cross,” but these were so dilapidated that the 
subjects could be made out only with great difficulty. We drove 
into the great courtyard of the abbey and found that all the com- 
munity were at office in the church, which we at once visited 
It is much smaller than those of the abbeys previously visited, 


-and more ancient. In the nave, in spite of stucco rococo orna- 
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ments, there are plain signs of its original romanesque style, and 
the chancel is pointed. The latter, in which is the choir, is much 
raised, many steps, centrally placed, leading up to it, and having 
on each side of them an opening leading down into a light and 
rather lofty crypt. Therein isa modern memorial tomb of the 
founder, Altmann, Bishop of Passau, placed, with very bad taste, 
on the spot where an altar had been and should still be. 

All the altars of this church faced the east. Its organ and 
pulpit were gorgeous with a profusion of gilding. In the nave 
of the church there were pews as well as open benches. 

After the recitation of Vespers and Compline the Litany of 
the Saints and many prayers were said in German, after which 
benediction was given with the ciborium—during the singing of 
hymns in German—no incense or cope being used. 

Service over, we were conducted to the abbot, Herr Rudolph 
Gusonbauer, whom we found in his nice suite of well-furnished 
apartments. * At first he was somewhat disturbed at our advent, 
being, as he told us, much occupied; but when he found we but 
intended to make an afternoon call he was all graciousness, and 
most kindly insisted on himself showing us the library and its prin- 
cipal treasures. He told us that it contained 62,600 volumes, where- 
of 1,400 were manuscripts and no less than 1,206 books printed 
before the year A.D. 1500. Amongst the manuscripts was one 
which had been written in the abbey seven hundred years ago, 
on the finest parchment, in such small letters that it made ordi- 
nary eyes ache to read it. Yet it was most beautifully written. 
Another manuscript was of the sixth century, and there were 
others anterior to the foundation of the monastery, which is now 
a thousand years old. One very valuable manuscript was a his- 
tory of the abbey—Chronicon Gottricense. Amongst the printed 
books was one of a date anterior to the introduction of type, so 
that each page of it was an entire woodcut. I spoke to the ab- 
bot of the visit of Dr. Dibdin to the monastery sixty-seven years 
ago, and he showed me the portrait of the amiable man who was 
then its superior (Abbot Altmann), and who survived till the year 
1854, and is now buried in the abbey church. 

We then visited the Imperial apartments, to which a truly 
royal staircase leads. The rooms were much finer than those 
of Mélk, and Napoleon I. lodged in them when on his road to 
Vienna. From their windows magnificent views are to be ob- 
tained ; and, indeed, there are fine views all roynd the abbey, and 
charming wooded scenery to the south—that is, away from the 
Danube. 
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In this abbey there were but fifty monks and two novices, 
the number of its inmates having diminished during the last half- 
century, Owing to its having ceased to be the episcopal seminary 
and to its having severed its former connection with a certain 
convent in Hungary. 

Declining kindly-proffered hospitality for the night, we drove 
rapidly back to St. Polten in time to see something of it before 
retiring to rest. 

There is in that city a convent of English nuns with a sin- 
gularly ornate exterior with life-sized figures of saints. The old 
Jesuit house is now a barrack. We visited the Franciscan con- 
vent, which contains but half a dozen fathers—Conventuals. It 
was formerly a Carmelite convent,'as the altars of its church 
prove; but the Emperor Joseph II. transferred the Franciscans 
to it and removed the Carmelites. 

On the morning of the next day—the 24th of August, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s—we entered the small cathedral by eight o’clock, and 
found six canons in their stalls just finishing office. Then began 
avery peculiar High (?) Mass, which the canons did not remain 
to attend, but disappeared one by one through a side-door behind 
each row of stalls. There was a fairly numerous congregation— 
almost half of it composed of men—in the benches or open pews 
of the nave. There was no deacon or subdeacon, and only two 
servers, in their own every-day dress. For music there was the 
organ and one male singer in the organ-gallery. No introit, of- 
fertory, or communion was sung ; only one of each of the three 
sets of petitions of the “ Kyrie,” only four fragments of the “ Glo- 
ria”; of the “ Credo” the first sentence, the At incarnatus est, and 
the last sentence were sung, and only one of the three petitions 
of the “ Agnus Dei.” Altogether it was a most slovenly perform- 
ance, and yet the churchghas not here been plundered as else- 
where in Europe! 

We hastened back by rail to Linz and thence to Gmiinden, 
where we took up our quarters at the quiet and comfortable 
Belle Vue Hotel, in rooms the windows of which afforded a 
charming prospect of the lovely Traun See. 

Gmiinden is full of charms for the ordinary visitor, and es- 
pecially for the lover of nature. It isa great resort of the great 
ones of the earth, and kings and princes have their pleasure- 
houses around its lovely lake. The Princess of Wales was staying 
in that of the Duke of Cumberland, and the English royal livery 
might be seen with the carriage of the Queen-Dowager of Han- 
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over. Its mundane attractions, however, are set forth in all the 
guide-books, while few matters of Catholic interest came under 
our notice; and the same must be said of our next halting stage 
—the gay and charming Austrian watering-place, embowered in 
lovely mountain scenery, Ischl. Returning, however, in the 
twilight from a long walk (on the evening before quitting Gmiin- 
den) by the footpath which skirts the eastern shore of the 
Traun See, we were struck by hearing, as we passed cottage 
after cottage, the voices of those within saying their evening 
prayers. At Ischl the parish church was built by the Em- 
press Maria Theresa. It is lined throughout with rather good 
modern paintings, while comfortable benches or pews occupy 
almost all its area. The charm of this town is the ease with 
which the glitter of a gay and fashionable throng can be 
exchanged for secluded walks in far-stretching pine woods, 
which we found richly carpeted with a charming little blue 
cyclamen. 

The peasants hereabouts very often have their knees naked, 
an interval being left between the breeches and gaiters. This, 
like the custom of wearing a kilt in the Highlands, may be due to 
a wish to avoid the inconvenience, in such a mountain region, of 
wearing a garment which, like trousers, must exercise a drag- 
- ging action on the knee. 

After a very brief sojourn at Ischl we left it for that city we 
had so long looked forward with especial interest to seeing— 
namely, Salzburg. 

We started at noon by the route passing by Steinach and 
Bischofshofen junctions. The first part of the journey led by 
the beautiful lake of Hallstadt, which can be seen quite well from 
the railway, and is of a wilder and more savage beauty than the 
Traun See. As we neared the first junction we gradually ap- 
proached the gigantic and precipitous “ Grimming Mountain,” 
which is 7,697 feet high, from which we again retreated as we went 
from Steinach to our second junction. As we receded, however, 
he seemed to tower more and more, so as to give rise to the feel 
ing that we should never, as it were, get out of the reach of his 
eye; for his top, which every now and again became hidden by 
much lower but much nearer hills, rose again and again above 
them as we receded further. As we approached Bischofshofen 
the valley increased greatly in beauty and the foreground as- 
sumed much of an English character. After changing at the 
last-named station we entered a most magnificent defile of preci- 
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pitous and fantastic limestone mountains, which continued almost 
to our destination. We reached Salzburg a little after six o’clock 
and put up at the Hdtel de l’Europe—a most comfortable house, 
but at an inconvenient distance from the city. On Sunday, Au- 
gust 30, we paid our first visit to the cathedral to hear High 
Mass in that church of which Mozart was so long kapellmeister. 
The church was to us impressive from its simplicity, its quiet 
color and small amount of gilding contrasting strongly with 
some of the over-gorgeous churches we had been visiting. It is 
an Italian building with a central dome. A nave is provided 
with commodious benches, which were well filled for the High 
Mass, the music of which was florid but exceedingly fine. A 
member of the chapter sang Mass with mitre and crosier, and 
there were four clergy in dalmatics, with an assistant priest in a 
cope. Five canons assisted in their stalls, or rather on benches 
which take the place of stalls. 

In the afternoon, however, Vespers and Compline were mum- 
bled inaudibly in a monotone by seven canons and some assis- 
tants, after which followed exposition with German prayers. 

Close to the cathedral is the venerable Benedictine abbey of 
St. Peter and also the Franciscan convent (of Observantine Friars), 
the church of which is most curious and interesting. Its doors 
are quite romanesque, and so are parts of the nave-aisles, while 
other parts are early pointed. The chancel is extremely high, 
very much more lofty, indeed, than the nave, and in a late flam- 
boyant style with a complexly groined roof supported by five 
enormously high, round columns without capitals; and the con- 
trast between the excessive length of these columns and the 
shortness of those of the nave is such as we have never elsewhere 
seen. So far there were specimens of very different medizval 
styles ; but the eastern and western parts of the church are over- 
laid with very late renaissance stucco-work, with unicorns and 
other heraldic emblems, while the triforium of the chancel has 
on one side Louis XV. windows looking down into the church. 
Thus we have here a most interesting example of a church which 
has gone on from very ancient times to the present day, always 
introducing the new fashions which successively came into vogue, 
however bad, and never attempting anything in the shape of re- 
Storation. As to its internal modern furniture, it is bedizened 
with frightful rubbish of all kinds—a great contrast to the re- 
lreshing simplicity of the adjoining cathedra!, the only ornaments 
within which open to criticism are the monuments of its de-- 
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ceased prince-bishops. There are ten of these in the chancel and 
transepts. Each isa flat monument (fixed against the wall), form. 
ing a marble frame to an oil-painting of the deceased prelate. 
These ten pictures represent ten archbishops, each in a scarlet * 
cassock, wig, and lace rochet, kneeling with elbows on a prie. 
dieu, with prayer-book in hand, at which he does not look, but 
at the spectator! The marble frame has the usual complement 
of eighteenth-century ornaments—naked, crying boy-cherubs, 
Death’s heads and cross-bones, Time’s scythe and hour-glass, 
bats’ wings, mitres, crosiers, and sceptres. 

The Abbey of St. Peter is the real fons et origo of the whole 
place. From it sprang bishops, cathedral, city, and principality. 
We found that it contained more fragments of antiquity than any 
other of the monasteries we had previously visited, its outer 
door leading into a cloister with romanesque pillars and arches, 
and entirely paved with ancient sepulchral monuments. Thus 
far we saw at our first visit ; but neither the abbot nor prior being 
within, we postponed till the following day our examination of 
the more interesting and ancient foundation. On our return to 
our hotel we found that the clouds and fog which had en- 
shrouded the country round Salzburg since our arrival had 
lifted, and we had our first glimpse of its environs. The near 
hills, covered with green fields and trees, rose on either side toa 
considerable elevation, while behind them lofty mountains tow: 
ered, tier upon tier, to great altitudes with most irregular and pic 
turesque outlines. 

On the following day we once more bent our steps to St 
Peter’s Abbey, calling on the way to see two other Salzburg 
churches. One of these was the church of the Immaculate Con 
ception—a rather plain church, standing north and south, and 
built in the year 1708. On the gospel side of the interior there 
was a most singular wooden image of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
seated in achair, with a blue mantle over a tunic, with a lace 
fabric over the knees. The other church was that of St. Cajetam, 
a round structure of no special interest, though leading out from 
the gospel side of the porch was a passage to another chapel, in 
the middle of which is a Santa Scala, and beside it a repulsive 

Ecce Homo behind an iron grating. 

We were very kindly received at St. Peter's by a worthy Fe 

ther Anselm and the venerable prior, the former of whom took 


































* They had all the right to wear scarlet like cardinals. 
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through the cemetery, with its many interesting monuments and 
very ancient catacombs and cave oratories, which are duly de- 
scribed in the guide-books. This excellent religious was full of 
regret at the sad fate which overtook their ancient romanesque 
abbey church in 1774. Up to that date it had retained its ancient 
character unchanged. The whole interior was decorated with 
early frescoes; the choir was in the chancel, enclosed behind a 
wooden rood-screen still bearing its rood aloft. In that fatal year 
the community determined to decorate their church in the fashion 
of their day. The frescoes were obliterated, and even the lines of 
architecture disguised as far as possible by the superposition of 
stucco ornaments. The rood-screen and rood were got rid of, 
and the choir moved up into a room constructed over the north 
aisle with Louis XV. windows looking into the church. 

In the church treasure-house we were shown, amongst other 
things, a variety of abbatial ornaments. There was a most 
beautiful crosier of the fourteenth century, another the shaft of 
which consisted of the tusk of a narwhal, and an extremely an- 
cient one with an ivory top shaped like the handle of a crotched 
walking-stick. There were various late crosiers and mitres of 
the usual frightful shape, but some elegant medizval ones. 
There were also two uncut Gothic chasubles; and I was much 
interested to hear the monks express their admiration for them, 
and their certain conviction that sooner or later they must come 
into general use in place of the undignified ones which, without 
authority, had crept into general use in careless and corrupt times 
of atrociously bad - taste. 

The abbey contains a valuable geological gallery and a collec- 
tion of the fishes, birds, and beasts of the principality, amongst the 
latter being preserved the stuffed skin of the last of their bears. 

Having been invited to join the community dinner, we entered 
the refectory, where the abbot met us with cordial greetings. 
He repeated very impressively his parts of the monastic grace, 
alter which he, with twelve monks, five novices, and three guests, 
sat down to meat, during the first part of which there was read- 
ing from the refectory pulpit. The meal was of the usual simple 
but sufficient character, and the wine (which came from their 
vineyard at Stein, near Vienna) was most excellent and justified 
its well-known reputation. 

We were told that the full number of religious of St. Peter’s 
was fifty, and that they have but six parishes to serve, but that, 
nevertheless, the house was quite sufficiently wealthy. 
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Certainly the abbot’s quarters, to which he kindly invited us 
after the repast, had an air of prosperity. They consisted of some 
six or seven charming rooms, with an oratory, all very elegantly 
furnished, and quite sufficiently so for the use of any secular no. 
bleman. Here were very kindly brought for ourinspection some 
of the bibliographical treasures from their library of sixty thou- 
sand volumes. Amongst them was a manuscript “ book of life” 
of great antiquity. It contained a list of benefactors, with their 
anniversaries, amongst which figured the names of the early Car- 
lovingian kings. 

On leaving St. Peter’s we terminated our series of monastic 
visits, which had afforded us so much pleasure and interest and 
no little edification. We knew that these wealthy and ancient 
abbeys were not, and did not profess to be, houses of “ strict ob- 
servance’”’; but in all we met with abundant evidence of a sincere 
and virile piety and much learning and patriotism, with ready 
kindness and friendliness for us foreigners. Each and all we 
left with a hearty aspiration, Ad multos annos, and the trust that 
a visitor who should inspect them sixty-seven years hence may 
find them as flourishing as we found them sixty-seven years after 
the visit of our predecessor, the Rev. Dr. Dibbin. 





ISLAM. 


[These sonnets, written in reference to the last Russo-Turkish war, but never before pub- 
lished, have a bearing also on the present state of the great Eastern question.] 


I, 


FIVE times five years—O shameless wickedness !— 
Hath Christian Europe propped the Moslem’s rule. 
Five times five years hath Christian wretchedness 
Learnt misery’s lessons in oppression’s school ! 
What though an equal law and equal right 
By solemn “hats” and “firmans” hath been given? 
Who knows not that the Turk in Europe’s sight 
Hath cast his pledges to the winds of heaven? 





ISLAM. 


And when at length, in writhings of despair, 

The trampled worm turned in unhappy hour, 
Exultant, like the tiger from his lair, 

Sprang the fierce Moslem on the hated Giaour. 
Lust, rapine, murder, torture, outrage, blood, 
Poured on the land in overwhelming flood. 


Il. 


Unchangeable, unchanging from the first ; 
Unquenched, unquenchable his burning rage ; 
Uncurbed his passion, and unslaked his thirst ; 
He spares nor priest nor people, sex nor age. 
No pity stays the all-devouring sword ; 
Mercy—he laughs the very word to scorn! 
Men die by thousands, by the stake or cord, 
And women wail the hour that they were born! 
Such tale Batak and Philippopolis 
With outstretched throat proclaim from East to West. 
We fold our arms, and bow our heads, and kiss 
The molten calf of our self-interest. 
Thus Mammon-taught, we by our altar stand: 
And idol-worship still defiles the land! 


III. 


Nay, but (we hear) not to the Ottoman state, 
In will or wish or deed, impute the blame; 
Barbarian hirelings of their own fierce hate, 
Unauthorized, have wrought these deeds of shame. 
How comes it, then, that they who boasting claim 
The foremost place in all that demon band, 
Though damned, by Europe’s righteous word, by name, 
Still decked and honored by their master stand? 
Unequalled deeds of license and of crime, 
Since God of old cast out the Chanaan race, 
Accursed have made them in the réle of time: 
Yet still in Stamboul they hold pride of place. 
How long, O God! how long, thy people cry, 
Shall be the day of our fierce agony ? 





IV. 


But now the Powers their anxious counsel take, 
And special embassage and envoys send. 
Their heads diplomatists and statesmen shake, 
Terms and proposals modify and mend. 
They tell the sultan “all is for his good : 
"Tis madness if their counsel he refuse.” 
But one hath whispered : “ Be it understood 
Words are the only weapons we shall use.” 
And now the conference puts forth its power ; 
Complaisant, mends its terms and mends again: 
The vizier dallies on from hour to hour, 
Then sternly says: “ We won't; you talk in vain!” 
Words! words! mere words!—brave words as e’er were 
spoken. 
But not by words the oppressor’s rod is broken! 


Vv. 


But as of old, when Israel’s favored line 

Seemed faithless all, seven thousand yet there were 
Who had not bowed the knee at Baal’s shrine 

Nor with their lips had kissed his image there ; 
So now, ’mid Europe’s base apathy, 

One mighty nation dares to own a heart, 
One glorious prince redeems humanity 

From Meroz’ curse and Meroz’ dastard part. 
O God of battles! in thy might arise, 

Scatter the heathen, thy right arm display ; 
Confound the wisdom of the worldly-wise, 

And out of darkness bring the light of day : 
Defend the right ; let Christian victory tell 
-Still fights the Christian’s God against the infidel ! 
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CAROLS FOR A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A Joyous EASTER. The music 
by the Rev. Alfred Young, Priest of the Congregation of St. Paul the 
Apostle. The words selected and original. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 


The inscription Father Young gives us on the title-page will be found 
a truthful indication of the substance of his charming little volume. 
“Carols! Carols for you, my Masters—songs that will charm the saddest 
heart among you to merriment and joy.” The singing of carols, particu- 
larly at Christmas-time, has always been popular in England and other 
European countries. In France they are known as Noéls, which seems to 
be an abbreviation of the word Emmanuel. Some writers, however, derive 
it from natalis dies—Nativity day. Certainly there is nothing more pleas- 
ing and instructive than this time-honored custom of carol-singing. The 
practice is so ancient as to be considered coeval with the celebration of 
Christmas itself. We are informed that in the early ages of the church the 
bishops were accustomed to sing carols on Christmas day among their 
clergy. 

That quaint writer, Jeremy Taylor, referring to the “ Gloria in Excelsis,” 
or hymn sung by the angels on the plains of Bethlehem, says: “ As soon 
as these blessed choristers had sung their Christmas caro/, and taught the 
church a hymn to put into her offices for ever in the anniversary of this fes- 


tivity, the angels returned into heaven.” Thus also Milton in the twelfth 
book of Paradise Lost : 


‘* His place of birth a solemn angel tells 
To simple shepherds, keeping watch by night ; 
They gladly thither haste, and by a quire 
Of squadron’d angels hear his caro/ sung.” 

The Puritans denounced not only the singing of carols, but also the 
celebration of Christmas itself, as pernicious and unscriptural. 

With the revival of Catholic faith and practice in England and America 
comes naturally a renewal of the ancient joyous spirit which in Catholic 
times made England deserve the title of “Merry.” “Beatus populus qui 
scit jubilationem!” exclaims the Psalmist—“ Blessed is the people that 
knoweth how to be merry!” Inthe beginning of the present century a 
distinguished Catholic foreigner, after a tour in England, thus expressed 
his mind: “ You have led me through a land of closed churches and hushed 
bells, of unlighted altars and unstoled priests. It looks as if England were 
under an interdict.” 

Kenelm Digby, speaking of the clergy under the influence of Calvin- 
ism, thus contrasts the effect of the change in faith: 

‘* The tartness of their face ripe grapes doth sour, 
And night-owls shriek where mounting larks should sing.” 
Well did the poet Spenser make proud Sansfoy the father of Sansjoy. 
All this comes to our mind as Father Young sings to us his beautiful 
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Christmas carols. There are melodies to suit all tastes. Some are broad 
and churchly, others are free and florid. Some are also quaint and excel- 
lent imitations of similar ancient songs. A remarkable example of this is 
the carol, “ In Bethlehem, that noble place,” evidently composed in one of 
the Gregorian modes. 

This great diversity of style employed to give fitting expression to the 
text is the first thing which would attract the notice of a musical critic. The 
spirit of Father Young's musical phrases is never vulgar or commonplace. 
That he has sought in this volume, as in his Catholic Hymnal, a refined and 
original expression is quite apparent. A hasty glance even at the kind of 
hymns and carols he has written or selected for his books gives equal evi- 
dence of the good taste which distinguishes the text and music of both. 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. issues it in good style. 


LiFe OF St. PHILIP BENIZI, OF THE ORDER OF THE SERVANTS OF Many, 
1233-1285. With some account of the first disciples of the saint. By the 
Rev. Peregrine Soulier, priest of the same order. Translated from the 
French and revised by the author. London: Burns & Oates; New 
York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. : 


The lives of the saints have ever been, next to Holy Scripture, the fa- 
vorite reading of souls aspiring to union with God. In the long study of 
perfection the teaching of the daily lesson is shared between the Holy 
Spirit in the Scriptures and the same Holy Spirit in the lives of devout 
men and women, When one has felt the strong impulse of living for God, 
such books as tell of the heroes of the Gospel are full of interest—are, in 
fact, what books of adventure and fiction are to boys at school. Why 
should it not be so to all classes of Christians? Why should the life of a 
hero be dull reading because not war nor politics, but the peace of Christ 
and the brotherhood of mankind, were the aims of his life? Surely, until 
people begin to read, at least a little, for eternity’s sake they can hardly 
expect to gather much enduring fruit from the privileges of education. 

St. Philip Benizi is a character of the highest kind. For six hundred 
years—six times the life of our republic—the order for which he legislated, 
the Servites of Mary, have obeyed his laws and rejoiced in their wisdom; 
the whole church has studied and celebrated his virtues; the choicest 
spirits of every generation since then have, in spirit, followed his wander- 
ings over Europe, his preaching of the doctrines of Christ, his display of 
miraculous power. He was a man of his times, adapting the ancient and 
unchanging principles of religion to the needs of the men and women 
around him, and arousing in them those aspirations which can alone be 
gratified by the maxims and practices of the spiritual life. 

This volume, a work of love by a member of the saint’s order, shows 
patient research, careful composition, and great unction. It is well printed 
and bound. 


THE CHAIR OF PETER. By John Nicholas Murphy. Popular Edition. 
—,: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co. 


Mr. Murphy is an Irish barrister of standing and repute, who has been 
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honored by the Holy Father with the title of a Roman count, which he has 
well deserved by his excellent works, written for the honor and service of 
the Catholic religion. We took occasion to praise in the highest terms the 
first edition of his Chatr of Peter, and we have been pleased to find a 
similar judgment expressed by other periodicals, as well those which are 
not Catholic as those which are of high character among Catholic reviews 
and newspapers. The present edition is much enlarged and improved. 
The careful statistics respecting the Catholic hierarchy and population in 
various countries, and the minute indexes, together with much general and 
miscellaneous information on matters connected with the Roman Church, 
make this a very convenient as well as really learned and at the same 
time popular manual of instruction on its great and most important theme. 
We cannot too cordially recommend it. 


ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES, considered in their bearing on the Pas- 
toral Office and the establishing of Graded Catholic Schools. By Rev. 
Louis Cornelis. Written expressly for clerical students. St. Louis, Mo. : 
Amertka Print. 


By printing this little pamphlet the author has done a service to re- 
ligion. He advocates calmly, reasonably, and convincingly the advantages 
of a thorough study of modern languages in training for the priesthood. 
We can vouch for every word he says by our own observation and ex- 
perience. The number of parishes consisting of mixed nationalities is very 
gteat, especially throughout the West. The pastor is usually of the more 
numerous race ; but the spiritual needs of the minority place him, we might 
almost say, under a grave obligation to know how to converse in their 
language, and he should busy himself to acquire a facility of preaching in 
it. The course of studies in our seminaries, now becoming longer and more 
leisurely, will enable students to fit themselves better for such emergen- 
cies, 

What Father Cornelis has to say of graded schools in this connection is 
worthy of consideration. 


THE DEFENDER OF THE FAITH: The Royal Title, its History and Value. 
By Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

Father Bridgett, in addition to his arduous labors as a giver of missions 
and retreats, is rendering important service to the truth by his researches 
into the history of the past and the works which have been the result of 
those researches. At the present time Catholics have reason to congratu- 
late themselves that there are so many good workers in this field, such as 
Father Forbes-Leslie, Father Morris, Father Stevenson, Mr. Gillow; and 
since we have mentioned Mr. Gillow’s name, we may say how sincerely we 
hope that his invaluable Biographical Dictionary of English Catholics will 
meet with the success and encouragement it so well deserves. It is a work 
which forms an epoch in English Catholic literature, and it would be a sub- 
ject for extreme regret if it were not to be completed. Father Bridgett’s 
work has already appeared in substance in the Dudlin Review, but it well 
deserves republication. The Rev. J.J. Brewer, so well known for his histo- 
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rical works, has given in the introduction prepared by him for the publica- 
tions of the Master of the Rolls’ Reign of Henry VIII. a somewhat inaccurate 
account of the transactions connected with the conferring of the title “ De- 
fender of the Faith” on the king by Leo X. These transactions and the 
book written by the king Father Bridgett has carefully studied, and he gives 
in this pamphlet the result of that study. It is well worth reading. 


THE NATIvity Pvay, or Christmas Cantata. By Rev. Gabriel A. Healy, 
Rector of St. Bernard’s Church, New York. D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
The subject of this cantata is one which repeats the same dear old story 

of Christmas with the angels and shepherds. It is made up of a variety of 
prose and verse, and to the subject of Christmas proper the Epiphany and 
massacre of the infants has been added, which is the cause, no doubt, why 
it occupies, as we are informed in the preface, two hours in its performance, 
Some childlike representations of this kind are certainly most pleasing, 
and no doubt would do much now, as the reverend author truly says they 
did in the middle ages, to strengthen the faith and piety of the people; but we 
cannot agree with him in wishing a revival of the old mystery plays which 
were in great vogue from the twelfth to the fourteenth century. They 
soon expanded from simple and edifying representations into full-blown 
theatrical performances by full-grown artists, and thus soon degenerated 
into money-making performances and other disorders, and ended in giving 
so much scandal that they were formally interdicted in 1545. M. On. le 
Roy in his work, Etudes sur les Mystéres, and M. Ch. Mangin in his Origines 
du Théétre Moderne, show how our present drama found its birth and first 
developments in these old mystery-plays. Is there not a well-grounded fear 
that the like abuses may also happen in our own day, especially when 
there are already so many other inducements offered to our young people to 
go upon the stage, now so commonly debased as to be hardly tolerable? 


THE MAD PENITENT OF TopI. By Mrs. Anna H. Dorsey. Notre Dame, 
Indiana: Ave Maria Press. 


Mrs. Dorsey describes in a graphic and pleasing style the life of Jaco- 
pone di Todi, author of the Stadat Mater, both before and after his conver- 
sion. There is one instance in this little book of a very common violation 
of literary propriety—the giving of French names to persons and places not 
French, by a servile copying of French writers. Pietro de Morone, who 
became Celestine V., is called Pierre de Morvane. Holy men are not in- 
fallible or impeccable. Jacopone was blamable for writing squibs upon 
Boniface VIII. and associating himself with his opponents. Probably the 
severe punishment inflicted on him was unjust, yet the scandalous and 
schismatical behavior of some of the Franciscans of that time in respect to 
the Holy See made it difficult to discriminate between a good, well-meaning 
man who was imprudent and others who were pestilent fanatics. 


DECRETA ay te CONCILIORUM PROVINCIALIUM WESTMONASTERIORUM, 
7 


1852-1873. Editio secunda. Lond.: Burns et Oates. 
This beautifully-printed volume contains the legislation by which the 


Catholic Church in England has been established upon its present firm and 
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solid basis. The first three councils were celebrated under the presidency 
of Cardinal Wiseman, the fourth under that of Archbishop (since then cre- 
ated Cardinal) Manning. This collection of decrees is a monument of eccle- 
siastical wisdom worthy of the best days of the church. All studious cler- 
gymen, especially those who have to take a foremost and active part in 
preparing the decrees of provincial and diocesan synods, will find it not 
only interesting but extremely valuable. 


SIXTH CENTENARY OF ST. PHILIP BENIZI. 1285-1885. In Memoriam. 

Church of Our Lady of Sorrows, Chicago. 1885. 

Father Morini, of the Order of the Servites, has issued the pamphlet bear- 
ing the above title in a manner especially marked by good taste and elegance. 
The occasion of it was furnished by the celebration of the centenary of St. 
Philip in the church of the Servite Fathers at Chicago. St. Philip, though not 
the original founder of the Servite Order, was its legislator, and the active, 
organizing master-workman who put into execution the intentions and ideas 
of the seven holy men who were its first founders and fathers. The black 
scapular of the Seven Dolors of Mary and the Rosary of the Seven Dolors 
belong to this order, and are quite generally objects of pious devotion 
among the faithful. We sincerely wish that the American branch of this 
venerable order may take deep root and flourish abundantly in our country. 


FABIOLA. Illustrated edition. New York: Benzigers. 1886. 


Cardinal Wiseman’s exquisite romance is an English classic too well 
known for words of praise at this late day. The illustrated edition issued in 
December, but received by us too late for a notice before Christmas—a cir- 
cumstance which we regret—is a large and really rich and elegant quarto, 
printed on excellent paper, with good type and above two hundred illustra- 
tions of various sizes and kinds, above thirty of which are full-page. The 
binding is in a brilliant style, and we can say of the whole ornamental part 
of the volume, what we cannot always say of similar attempts, that it is in 
good taste, genuinely artistic, and not of the meretricious sort which is too 
common. We believe that the retail price is $6—notextravagant for such 
a work. Happy those who have received this illustrated Fadzola as a 
Christmas present. It is beyond the means of those who are not very well 
supplied with money to spend on books, but those who can afford it ought 
to encourage the effort to bring out Catholic works of this kind, and put 
within reach of their families a help so attractive and efficacious for gaining 
knowledge of the glories of the Catholic religion and awakening in them a 
just pride in their faith and its heroes. It would be a happy thought to 
issue a similar edition of Cardinal Newman’s Cad/sta, which is also a 
masterpiece of the same kind with Fadzola. 


Der HAUSFREUND: Illustrirter Familien-Kalender des Herold des Glaubens 
fiir das Jahr 1886. St. Louis, Mo. 
Personally we are glad to have this German Catholic almanac, but we 
can scarcely expect to increase its circulation among our readers by prais- 
ing its merits. Our German brethren excel in this kind of work. They 
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have a wonderful amount of ingenuity, tact, artistic taste, and talent for 
gathering together popular songs, stories, and amusing miscellanies for 
young and old people. This is a good almanac, its illustrations are good, 
its contents are varied, entertaining, and instructive. We are thankful to 
those who sent it. Lebet wohl! lebet wohl, liebe Briider! Lebet wohl 
aufs widersehn. 


THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER, AND ALMANAC 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1886. London: Burns & Oates; New 
York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


This is the English Catholic Directory for 1886, compiled and edited by 
Rev. Canon Johnston, of Cardinal Manning’s household, and is a most com- 
plete and useful manual for England, Scotland, and Wales. Besides con- 
taining a list of the archbishops, bishops, and priests of these countries, it 
also contains a list of the sovereign pontiffs, the Sacred College of Cardi- 
nals, the Sacred Congregations, sees of the Catholic Church of the Latin 
Rite and Oriental Rite, and also apostolic delegations, vicariates, and pre- 
fectures, as well as much other very valuable information. 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS AND BLESSED OF THE THREE ORDERS OF ST, 
FRANCIS. Translated from the Aureole Seraphiqgue of the Very Rev. 
Father Leon, ex-provincial of the Friars Minor of the Observance. 
With a preface by His Eminence Cardinal Manning. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 
52. Taunton: Published by the Franciscan Convent. (For sale by the 
Catholic Publication Society Co., New York.) 


This is the first volume of a very important work now being issued in 
England by the Franciscan fathers. It will be completed in two octavo 
volumes. Cardinal Manning in his preface thus speaks of St. Francis: 


** The aureola of our Seraphic Father has been always expanding in radiance as through six 
hundred years his children have been crowned with him in his Master’s kingdom. The title of 
this book, now for the first time published in an English translation, has been well chosen. The 
Seraphic Aureola of the Three Orders of St. Franczs tells us that not only the father of the 
household, but the household itself is crowned. The Seraphic Order shares in the name and in 
the glory of its head. 

**In the day when St. Francis before the bishop in Assisi offered himself by one act of he- 
roic self-oblation to his Father in heaven, the love of God transformed him as the iron glowing 
from the furnace puts on the nature of fire. He seems to have passed through no tardy progres- 
sive changes of fervor, but, like the bush in Horeb, to be at once wrapped in flame and yet not 
consumed, The fire which Jesus sent on earth was already kindled in him to its fullest intensity. 
Elevated and united to God in love he was changed into a living image of Jesus as we see him im 
the Gospels. The book of the Conformities of Francis to our Divine Redeemer is a true delinea- 
tion both of the Master and of the servant. Love to God and to all the works of God, living 
and without life ; love to man, both the evil and the good; compassion to all in suffering ; ten- 
derness to all infirmity ; gladness in poverty ; joy in contempt ; a habitual vision of God by faith, 
by which God was seen in all things, and all things seen in God ; or, in a word, charity and hv- 
mility made perfect. This is the outline of Francis and the reflection of the divine original. 
With this perfect impression he was stamped in youth as by the signet of the living God ; the 
stigmata in Mount Alvernia were only the countersign, and his last conformity to the Son of God 
in the days of his Passion upon earth. This is beautifully pictured in the /iorettd of St. Fran- 
cis. We are told that when St. Clare and her companions were sitting at S. Maria degli An- 
gel surrounded by the brethren, St. Francis began to speak of the love of God. The fire had 
kindled within him and he breathed it in his words. They weve all wrapped in contemplation 
and forgot the food that was before them. The convent and the wood around it seemed to be 
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enveloped in flames, The neighbors came in speed, believing that a fire had broken out. Such 
was the power of God with which St, Francis subdued the souls of his first disciples, Bernard, 
Egidio, Masseo, and a multitude too long to name. In three years he had five thousand gathered 
round him ; and the sound of the feet of those who were coming to him was already heard, as he 
said; and they have never ceased to come to this day. 

Every saint has his special conformity to our Divine Master, but St. Francis seems to be 
the express likeness of Jesus conversing among men in the mountains and plains of Galilee and 
Judza, intensely human in all sympathy with the people; but mysteriously divine in his words 
and actions. He was the friend of the poor; poor himself, with a poverty greater than theirs ; 
and the poor of the world have been his special inheritance ; and the rich of the world have made 
themselves poor in spirit or in truth to join themselves to him. 

“It is this singular perfection, separate from all others, that St. Francis impressed upon his 

disciples, and through them upon his order in all time. For six hundred years his children have 
multiplied beyond all others. In all lands, of all languages, in every state of life, men and 
women, poor and rich, lettered and unlearned, soldier and civilian, layman and priest, princes 
and kings, bishops and pontiffs, in whatsoever condition of life they might be, the Franciscan 
type isin allthe same. Poverty of spirit, love of the poor, tenderness towards all suffering, joy 
in all the works of creation, humility of heart, unworldliness in the throng and furnace of the 
world, self-concealing piety, and a silent fervor, always aspiring in closer conformity to the hu- 
mility and charity of Jesus Christ. Such are the three families of St. Francis, the First Order of 
men ; the Second Order of cloistered women ; the religious and the secular members of the Third 
Order, bear the same family likeness, St, Louis of France, St. Charles of Milan, St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary, St. Elizabeth of Portugal, St. Rose of Viterbo, B. Angela of Foligno, St. Bernar- 
dine of Siena, St. Bonaventure the Seraphic Doctor, all these, most diverse in all other things, in 
this are all alike, that they bear the likeness of ‘the poor man of Assisi.’ Whether in the clois- 
ter or in the world, at the altar or in the schools, in the court or in the camp, there is the sweet- 
ness, the joy, and the confidence which is inspired by the Holy Ghost, by ‘the Gift of Piety’ 
breathing in the words and actions of their life. 
“The vicissitudes of the Church and the revolutions of the world which have diminished 
and even extinguished many orders have fallen lightly upon the order of St. Francis. It has had 
little to lose, and when that little was lost, it has returned to its primitive state of the poverty 
which St. Francis loved so much and bequeathed as the heirloom of his children for ever. Still 
more strange : the revolutions of these days, which have wrecked so much, have sometimes left 
them in peace; and sometimes even restored them to their humble homes. The poverty of St. 
Francis disarms and converts the world. 

“It was in the midst of commercial and luxurious Italy that St. Francis arose to bear witness 
against greed and sensuality and selfishness; and to set fire to the heart of the world cold in 
self-indulgence, It is to commercial and luxurious England that the Seraphic Order comes once 
more, It came in our thirteenth century, when England was sick with worldliness, and the lot 
of the poor was hard ; it comes again in the last days of the nineteenth century when the wealth 
of England is piled mountains high upon a toiling and suffering people. The gulfs and chasms 
which divide our classes and threaten the peace of our commonwealth can be closed only by the 
humility and charity of Jesus Christ. The saints and blessed of the Seraphic Order are to usa 
luminous cloud of witnesses, showing by their words and lives that though humility and charity 
are the highest reaches of perfection, nevertheless the way is open and easy to all in every state 
of life. St. Augustine has said ‘no man can say that he cannot love God,’ and as St. Leo, 
‘nothing is beyond the reach of the humble.’” 


SADLIERS’ CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, ALMANAC, AND ORDO FOR THE YEAR 
OF OUR LoRD 1886. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 


Sadliers’ Directory for the United States is out this year several weeks 
earlier than usual—a great gain for those who are in the habit of using it. 
Two editions are published this year. One contains only the reports and 
returns for the United States, and is small and cheap. The other contains 
the usual returns from Canada, Ireland, etc., is large and bulky, and, of 
course, dearer. 
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CLoTILDE: A Story of France, and other Stories for Girls. Boston: 
Thomas B. Noonan & Co. ; 
Clotilde takes us back to the early days of French history, when 

Clovis united the various peoples of France and reigned the first king of 
the Franks. Clotilde by her rare beauty won the heart of this stern war. 
rior, and by her sweet Christian virtues finally converted him from pagan- 
ism. He was baptized by St. Remi, and received from the pope the title 
of “ Most Christian King,” a title the kings of France have borne ever 
since. The story furnishes an interesting glimpse of European society in 
the fifth century. “St. Géneviéve” is a sketch of the patroness of Paris 
told in the form of a short story. The book also contains an account of 
the monks of St. Bernard, and half a dozen other stories, all of which will 
prove attractive reading for the young. 


MARY BuRTON, and other Stories. Boston: Thomas B. Noonan. 


This is a volume of the Golden Crown Library, and contains about a 
dozen short stories, the scenes of which are laid in France, Italy, Greece, 
and other countries. Each of the stories teaches a useful lesson; one, 
that a contented spirit is a remedy for all the evils in the world; another 
shows the bad effects of exaggeration. The stories, although written with 
a moral object in view, are not “too good for youthful human ‘nature ” to 
read with pleasure. 


Lost, and other Tales for Children. Adapted from the French by the 
author of Zydorne. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society Co. 

Three charming little stories make up the contents of this book, all the 
scenes of which are laid in France. The characters introduced are chiefly 
children under twelve years old, and the stories are well adapted to in- 
terest the young. 


LITTLE Dick’s CHRISTMAS CAROLS, and other Tales. By Amy Fowler. 
London: R. Washbourne. (For sale by the Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co.), 

This elegantly-bound little volume contains six very good and very in- 
teresting stories for boys and girls. There is one thing we protest against, 
however; and that is the habit of the London publishers sewing in their 
catalogues at the end, thereby making the purchaser pay for what is gene- 
rally given free. This little book has only 128 pages, yet there are 32 pages: 
of a catalogue tacked on to it, so as to make it look as if it were a large 
book. 


ODILE: a Tale of the Commune. = Mrs. Frank Pentrill. Dublin: M. 
a 


H. Gill & Son. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 

This handsome little book is dedicated to Rev. J. Hogan, D.D., late of 
St. Sulpice, Paris, but now president of St. John’s Seminary, near Boston, 
Mass. The story is well written, and gives a lively picture of the siege of 
Paris by the Prussians, and the actions and doings of the Communists—0r, 
as they are called, the Commune. 








